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ies conditions in the Far East have, of course, 

closed the Turkish rug market. There is 
nothing coming in from Constantinople or Asia 
Minor ports and most of the rugs 
that were in stock in Smyrna are 
reported to be entirely lost in 
the fire. 

The rug market, however, 
has not been seriously affected. Ever since the 
war began, rug men turned their attention to the 
Persian and Chinese markets and only last week 
Gullabi, Gulbenkian & Co. received 600 bales of 
rugs—an enormous shipment when you consider 
that of the large size rugs, there are two or 
three to a bale and of the smaller size, twenty 
or thirty, or even more according to how large 
or how small the rug. 

These shipments are mostly of the Hamadan 
and Sultanabad character, although included in 
the shipment are many fine things from Kashan 


The Situation 
in the 
Rug Market 
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and other points in Persia, not affected by war 
conditions. 

Little or nothing has come in from the Cau- 
casus and the old-time Mosul and Daghestan 
rugs from the Herez district are becoming rari- 
ties. Unquestionably a great number of rugs 
were destroyed in the Smyrna conflagration. 
There were a great number of shipments ready 
to come through to this country. Big accumula- 
tions had been gathered together since the close 
of the war. The big factories in Asia Minor are 
all closed. No dependence can be placed upon 
any of the districts West of the Kurdistan Moun- 
tains or for that matter, in any of the districts 
lying in Northern Persia, including the Afgha- 
nistan and Bokhara districts of Turkestan which 
depend for their natural outlet upon the Black 
Sea. 

Thus far, little or no Afghanistans, Khivas, 
Bokharas, Khorassans or anything from the 
North of Persia has come through. 


TELEPHONE MADISON SQ. 6783 


Ophotsterer a ie men Es Wah Pope Mews 
Ana (Interior-Decorator ‘D 


Amalgamated 


5 hes Art-in-Trades Club exhibition has proven 
of great importance to the trade in demon- 
strating one thing very clearly: there is no 
Bolshevism, no new art, futurist, 
modernist, or any other fadism 
in the decorative ideas of the 
exhibitors. 

This means that 100% of 
the exhibitors stand for period style, and when 
you consider that the Art-in-Trades Club is a 
get-together organization of decorators and com- 
mercial men, men from the wholesale and retail 
ranks, and an open invitation was extended to 
everybody to come and exhibit, we would reason- 
ably expect some whimsicalities in art; but 
without any preconcerted action or resolution 
every one of the exhibitors presented purely 
period exhibits. 


At the 
Art-in-Trades 
Club Exhibit 


hae is many a firm of interior decorators 
steadily losing their grip because blind to the 
fact that times are changing and that the qualifi- 
cations demanded by the 
older generation no long- 
er prevail. 

Thirty years ago, the 
furnishing of a home 
rested very largely upon good upholstering and 
good cabinet-work. To-day, the decorator who 
still hugs to himself the delusion that he alone is 
authority because of his superior work-shop 
qualifications finds his patronage seriously dis- 
puted by a newer element, frequently a feminine 
element, that deals more with the psychological 
than with the practical. 


The Changed 
Decorative Standards 
of To-day 


Schools, lecture courses and libraries are 
cropping up all over the United States. They are 
dealing with the theoretical—with art, design, 
color and environment—considerations that most 
directly appeal to the public. 

We believe in the practical man. We couldn't 
go on without him, but today interior decoration 
is something more than cabinet-making and 
upholstering. A practical man would have to be 
also a practical drapery man, rug expert, lace 
expert and paper-hanger because all of these 
branches go into the practise of interior decora- 
tion. It can be understood, therefore, that it is 
impossible to qualify as a practical decorator. 
The nearest we can get to practicability is 
through the employment of a number of men 
under the guidance of a connoisseur, who is prac- 
tical in the assembling of materials just as the 
producer of a play may not be able to write the 





play, paint the scenery, compose the music or act 
the parts, but he is nevertheless practical in being 
able to materialize a vision. 

We believe in the practical man but we be- 
lieve also in the dreamer, the theorist and the 
student—and in interior decoration, the dreamer 
and student appeals more directly to the public 
than the merely practical man. 

One must remember that in days passed the 
only education that the decorator could obtain 
was in the shop. There were no schools. There 
were no books. But to-day we are going through 
an educational period of extraordinary signifi- 
cance. 

We can study the subject of interior decora- 
tion the same as architecture, law or medicine. 
To-day the man who knows is the man who reads 
and studies. The time is passed when the cul- 
tured man was necessarily the man of experience 
and travel. To-day he studies the results of 
another man’s experience and another man’s 
travels. 

A doctor doesn’t have to contract scarlet or 
typhoid fever to know the symptoms. 

An architect doesn’t have to go to Rome, 
Paris or Madrid to see examples of their archi- 
tecture. 

We know more about Chippendale and Sher- 
aton from the books that they left than their 
next-door neighbors knew of them. 

Trade buyers speak frequently of an article 
that has great “eye value.” Wholesale sales rest 
frequently more upon beauty of design and color 
than upon quality of weave, and that same feeling 
prevails with the public regarding general interior 
decoration. 

They look for eye values to-day and they 
assume that the quality is right. In the old days 
they looked for quality and assumed that the 
decorative character was right. 

Conditions have been reversed. 

There is no better demonstration of the truth 
of this than you find in the hordes of interior 
decorators who are not practical but appeal be- 
cause of their artistic ability. 

Soundness of workmanship is no more effec- 
tive than soundness of argument in court plead- 
ings; and unless accompanied by a pleasing 
presentation, people are not always convinced. 

Manufacturers have learned to put a styler 
into their organization. 

There is many a decorator that needs a styler 
because in his own experience he possesses only 
the work-shop qualifications. c. &%. G 
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in the field, has come one expression which will probably 
remain a part of our vocabulary for many years to come. 
It is “Let’s Go.” 

Terse, forceful, impelling, it embodies a spirit of co- 
operative determination that needs no explanation. It is a term that is 
particularly appropriate as a marching signal for business to-day. 

Over a period of several months, one condition after another has 
succeeded in holding back the normal development and progress of 
business in most lines. Following the inhibitions which slowed up retail 
trade during the war years there followed a period of studied waiting 
on the part of the public; waiting either for price recessions or for the 
urge of actual need. To some extent this condition continues to-day. 

Then, we have had periods of strikes of one industry and another 
which plunged whole districts into conditions of forced economy that 
were far-reaching in their effects. 

More recently manufacturing and distributing enterprises, not to 
mention the great volume of interests represented by importers have been 
encouraged to mark time pending the final adoption of the new tariff bill. 

But within the past thirty days conditions have materially changed. 
The smoothing out of industrial difficulties and the resumption of activity 
together with the completion and adoption of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Bill have brought about a different aspect and a different spirit 
that augurs well for the future. 

It is true there are many things yet to be arranged, many contro- 
versies yet to be settled. There is still much unemployment and it will 
take months to recover normal speed in the various industries where 
strikes have been for so long a time in force, but these will all be even- 
tually straightened out and need give us no immediate concern. 

The all-important consideration now is the next move. We believe 
that the imperative action is indicated in the term expressed at the be- 
ginning of this article—“Let’s Go.” 

It will take some time to reach a thorough understanding as to the 
interpretations of Tariff Bill clauses but it is operative, it is tangible; a 
basis on which to work. The same is true with regard to industrial settle- 
ments,—uncertainties have been resolved into known factors. There is 
nothing to do now but do business. So in spirit as well as in action 
“Let’s go!” 




















J. H. THORP & CO.S ENLARGED QUAR- 
TERS. 

{ byw enlarged and newly organized upholstery 

establishment of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. is 

now practically completed. The plans have been 

executed by John J. Morrow, the decorator, and 

both from an artistic as well as efficiency stand- 
point, the work is well done. 

The premises have a frontage of 70 ft. on 
Fourth Avenue and extend West on 19th Street 
for 180 ft. The floor is divided into two distinct 
sections. 

The depth of the front section is 90 ft. 

The rear section has approximately the same 

dimensions or 6,300 sq. ft., giving to the entire 
floor nearly 13,000 sq. ft. 
The front section is devoted to administra- 
offices and decorator show-rooms. Six 
windows furnish light on the North side and five 
on the East side. This section is divided into 
three parts. 

The center has a wide passage-way, 21 ft. 
and extending back 80 ft., flanked by drapery 
racks and stands, mainly devoted to prints. 
Towards the rear are the private telephone booths 
connected with the switch-board which furnishes 
connection with twelve other branch telephones. 

The north end is 26 ft. by 74 ft. deep, sub- 
divided into five private sales-rooms, each fully 
equipped with sample lengths of everything in 
stock, and each room being furnished with 4-ft. 
cabinets accommodating 64 sample compartments, 
well lighted from six windows. 

The South end, extending 22 x 84 ft. deep, 
is given over to the department of accountancy. 
On the Fourth Avenue side is the office occupied 
by Mr. Thorp and Mr. Aldrich. Adjoining this 
and extending back to the elevator in the rear, 
about 84 ft., is the bookkeeping division and 


tive 








across the West end of this section, a space 15 
x 38 ft. is given over to samples. This entire 
front section has been planned for the con- 
venience of decorators and their clients. 

The private sales departments are all cov- 
ered with putty-colored Axminster carpets, the 
cabinet work is in grey-toned oak with the chairs 
and furniture in harmony. 

Outside of these rooms, the main floor is 
covered with rugs in the same putty tone with 
the faintest possible tint on the walls. 

Eighteen pillars which support this floor are 
likewise tinted and boxed to a height of 7 ft. with 
wood casing that matches the general cabinet- 
work. The huge space on the South wall is 
relieved by tapestry panels and the architectural 
wood-work in the general layout, by occasional 
glints of color, conservatively shown. 

The rear section is carried out in an entirely 
different spirit. Here the goods are all displayed 
in the piece, and facilities are given the merchan- 
dise trade for an intimate inspection. This sec- 
tion, while irregular in shape, has approximately 
the same number of square feet as the front 
section. On-the North side are two show-rooms 
and in the extreme West corner is Mr. Bomann’s 
office, 28 x 21 ft. ; 

In this section also are the shipping room, 
consultation and sales rooms and a dark room 
also, is planned for the inspection of fabrics 
under artificial light. 

Just a word about the psychology of these 
show-rooms. The decorator who wishes privacy 
for himself and attending clients, will be pleased 
by the seclusion afforded by the arrangement of 
the front section. The man who wishes to see, 
feel and discover what he wants, will find an 
atmosphere to his taste and temperament in the 
rear section where the same goods are shown but 
in many cases, shown in the piece. 
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INTERIORS AT THE SALON DES ARTISTES FRANCAIS 


Reading from left to right these rooms are by: 1, André Groult; 2, Mme. Chauchet-Guilleré; 3, Lahalle et 
Levard; 4, Rene Joubert. See text on page 67. 



































THE NEW FRENCH FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
ARTISTICALLY UTILIZED 


Reading from left to right these rooms are by: 1, Dufet et Bureau; 2, Site et Mare; 3, Maurice Duiréne; 
4, J.-M. Leleu. See text on opposite page. 












THE SALON DES ARTISTES 


T SEEMS appropriate at this time when the 
Art-in-Trades Club is holding its first annual 
exhibition of interior decoration in New York 
to present, for the purpose of helpful comparison 
the principal decorative interiors from the Expo- 
sition des Decorateurs at the recent Salon des 
Artistes Francais. To one who has followed the 
progress of art moderne as exemplified by the 
leading Parisian 
decorators, the 
examples of fur- 
nishing comprised 
in the recent ex- 
hibition are more 
definitely French 
than has been the 
case for several 
years. 

Since the time 
when l’art nou- 
veau ran riot, 
there have been 
evidences of ex- 
traneous influen- 
ces co-mingled 
with French in- 
terpretations of 
new styles. It 
seemed as if the 
art thought of 
Paris had become 
so saturated with 
the crudities 
which emanated 
first of all from 
the Munich School, and culminated in the bru- 
talities of cubist and futurist art that it was 
impossible to wholly break away from their domi- 
nance over modern thought. 

It is true lingering traces of the heavy bul- 
bous forms of the cubist and futurist idea and 
the sinuosities of l’art nouveau are still traceable 
in some of the forms, which in this year’s Salon 
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Decoration by Paul Véra. 


A Salon by Paul Follot. 


FRANCAIS 


are accepted by the critics as typically French. 

There is, however, a definite trend away 
from the forms of recent years and out of the 
effort to produce something original there is 
developing a type of architecture and furniture 
construction that, finding a beauty in the grains 
of wood, in the strize of marble and in the dull 
lustre of metal, enlivened by striking fabric color 
contrasts and en- 
riched by carv- 
ings, is making a 
definite place for 
itself in the home 
life of educated 








Paris. 
Of the exam- 
ples we_ show, 


descriptions other 
than that which 
relates to the col- 
ors employed and 
the character of 
the wood finish, 
seems to be un- 


necessary. The 
designs of the 
rugs, cut of the 


draperies, and the 
form and propor- 
tion of the furni- 
ture are self evi- 
dent, and care- 
fully studied in 
detail will greatly 
help to give a 
general survey of the present day interpretations 
of the principles of home comfort as achieved in 
the work of the foremost French decorators. 

Out of all the work and the experimentation 
of the French decorators and designers much that 
is good will be evolved and, becoming a definite 
part of this century’s style, will survive to aid the 
world’s future decorative progress. 











Tuomas E. Kirsy 
of the American Art Association. 











AMERICAN ART GALLERIES TO MOVE 
UPTOWN. 
W° BEGIN to realize the moving of business 
uptown when we note the passing of an old 
landmark from Twenty-third Street and Broad- 
way—the American Art Galleries, the home of 
the American Art Association. This firm has 
taken premises running clear through from 56th 
to 57th Street on Madison Avenue. 

The American Art Association has been in 
business since 1883, and has sold over sixty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of paintings and furniture. 
The activities of this organization have been of 
enormous educational value, and while its first 
sales were confined to works of art, gradually 
home furnishings were included. 

There has never been in America any orga- 
nization with quite the influence and status of 
the American Art Association. Collectors of old 
furniture, engravings, tapestries, glassware, paint- 
ings, rugs, etc., felt a pride in listing in their 
catalogues the fact that their purchase was made 
at the American Art Galleries. 

Thomas FE. Kirby of the American Art 
Association has an enviable reputation for pro- 
bity and reliability ; and a collection of the cata- 
logues of his organization would be of immense 
value to anybody, representing as they do a rich 
fund of descriptions and illustrations of some of 
the finest examples of fine and industrial art ever 
sold in this country. 





The American Art Association was estap- 
lished forty years ago. Up to 1913 the sales 
averaged over $1,000,000 a year. Since 1913, the 
sales have averaged over $3,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Kirby sold the collection of George 
Crocker running into over $400,000; Heber R. 
Bishop’s collection, another $400,000; Garland, 
Yerkes, Tiffany, De Lafayette, Duveen, Benguiat. 
These are only a few of the names that occur to 
us, whose collections have passed under the ham- 
mer of this famous auction house. 

One of Mr. Kirby’s early sales was the 
George Seney collection of paintings. The Mary 
J. Morgan collection brought over $1,205,000. 
He sold the A. T. Stewart collection, the Henry 
Ward Beecher collection and in 1888, it may be 
recalled that he disposed of the Pottier & Stymus 
business which reached into considerable money. 

In 1916, they held one sale for J. Pierpont 
Morgan amounting to over $4,000,000. 

The furniture and furnishings of the Sabin 
estate brought over $350,000. 

The furniture and furnishings of James 
Speyer brought $1,288,500. 

Among the other big sales in recent years 
were: Sir William Van Horne, $1,031,590; Isaac 
D. Fletcher, $1,032,541; John G. Johnson, 
$4,458,290; James Stillman, $463,049; Dellowa 
R. Gates, $1,397,084; George W. Elkens, $909,- 
000; William Solomon, $1,557,293; Emerson 
MeMillin, $442,395; M. C. D. Borden, $1,608,- 
256; Rita Lydig, $362,555; Catholina Lambert, 
$592,110; James F. Sutton, $517,515; George A. 
Hearn, $763,623; Prof. C. E. Volpi, $944,182; 
Signor Stefano Bardini, $443,040; Emil Pares, 
$317,379; Raoul Tolentino, $491,377; Charles of 
London, $511,307 ; Henry C. Lawrence, $451,057 : 
Vitall and Leopold Benguiat, $541,530; General 
Brayton Ives, $347,391. 





AN ERROR EXPLAINED. 

ye to an unfortunate error on the part of our 

printer, the illustration in the advertisement 
of E. C. Carter & Son in our September num- 
ber was upside down. Carter’s curtains are 
usually attractive any way you look at them, but 
we are glad to acknowledge that the fault in 
connection with the publication of the illustration 
in question was entirely the printer’s. 


+ gone State of Massachusetts, through its ex- 

tension course are two courses in interior 
decoration, one of which would be useful to men 
and women now in the upholstery trade. 
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OLLOWING are the answers to the ques- 
tions published in this series last month. 
New questions are in the panel in the center of 
this page. 
1. What is corduroy and whence its name? 
Originally “cor du roi” or the king’s cord. 
A cotton pile fabric, the pile being formed in 
ribs lengthwise of the material. 
2. What is meant by “mercerized” and what 
are the advantages of mercerization? 
Mercerizing is the act of treating cotton 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


It is not profitable to use the most beautifully 
grained furniture woods in solid form, because 
of the prohihjtive cost. 

Veneered furniture is not so readily affected 
by changes of temperature, is better and more 
artistic than the average solid woods and can be 
had at lower costs without cheapening the quality. 
The veneering process also avoids conspicuous 
joints which in solid woods must frequently 
occur. 

7. Is it as strong as solid furniture? 


cloth with a solution of caus- 
tic soda while under tension. 


body Brussels, tapestry Brussels 


woven on the same machine? 


one? 


What is the simplest method of 
figuring the quantity of mate- 


Is there a standard length for 
How long is the average window 


Why are monks and friars cloths 


1. What is body Brussels? 
The process so. named from 2. What are the differences between 
Mercer, its discoverer, im- 
c er 1 5 and tapestry Carpets? 
parts to the fabric a glossy 3. Are Wiltonand body Brussels rugs 
surface. 
3. What is veneer? 4. Willa Wilton velvet carpet wear 
H sit d ps like_a Wilton? 
PRR COMET 5. Will carpet wear'as well on a con- 
Veneer is a thin sheet crete floor as ona 
of wood of an artistic and 6. 
unusual grain used for the rial needed for curtains? 
purpose of beautifying fur- 7. What is the difference between 
: : : valances and lambrequins? 
niture. By its use a single 3 
piece of beautiful grain can window curtains? 
be cut into eight or more 9. 
: & shade? 
thin layers of wood, thus 9 
multiplying its value, and so named ? 
increasing its usefulness. 11. Cana valance be used witha case- 
4. What -i it ment window? 
: at is furniture 12. Is it better to advise matching 
veneered with? draperies to walls or rugs? 
Practically all of the fine 13. Is it correct to use side drapes 
: without lace curtains? 
and scarce furniture woods, 44 How wideis upholstery tapestry ? 
mahogany, rosewood, curly 415, 


birch, birds-eye maple, burl 
walnut, holly, etc., is used 


What is the difference between a 
direct print and a warp print? 


Veneering has nothing 
to do with the structural 
strength; the surface is all’ 
that is covered by veneer. 
Veneered pieces are neither 
less strong nor stronger than 
ordinary pieces. 

8. Is a hair mattress 
more healthful than a floss 
mattress? 

Both materials being 
clean, there should be no 
difference from the stand- 
point of health. 

9. Is a cotton mattress 
better than a floss mattress? 

Both are vegetable fibres 
subject to the same destruc- 
tive elements. Silk floss, be- 
ing less absorbent than cot- 
ton, is not so readily suscep- 
tible to deterioration caused 
by moisture. 

10. What is silk floss? 

Silk floss, so called, is a 





for veneer and marquetry veneer. Veneer is ap- 
plied to cheaper woods having no beauty of grain 
in a gluing press constructed to fit the shapes of 
the surfaces to which the veneer is applied. 

5. How can you distinguish between solid 
and veneered furniture? 

The direction of the grain and the edges of 
the various sections generally distinguish ve- 
neered furniture from solid. 

6. What are the advantages of veneered 
furniture? 
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product of the bombax tree, commonly called 
kapok, in the island of Java. 

11. Why do brass beds tarnish? 

All brass is subject to a chemical reaction by 
contact with air and the fumes of various gases, 
which reveals itself by discoloration. A_ thin, 
non-porous coating called lacquer is applied to 
brass surfaces for the purpose of retarding and 
preventing discoloration. 

12. What is period furniture? 

(Continued on page 72.) 




















SELLING GOODS FROM THE PIECE AT 
R. H. MACY & CO. 
M* RILeEy at Macy’s believes in selling his 
goods through a liberal display of the mer- 
chandise in the piece. He uses no sample books, 
not even cretonne books, and adheres. to the 
theory that a woman wants to see the goods in 
the piece. She wants to handle the stuff and is 
impressed by the long sweeps of draperies and 
not by short lengths or swatches. 

Now, of course, selling goods from the piece 
costs money. It takes a lot of capital and a firm 
that hasn't the capital cannot do it. Mr. Riley 
simply follows the theory that is followed at 
Johnson & Faulkner’s, where everything is shown 
in the piece. It takes considerable room to do 
this but where the space is available, it pays 
because the customer is impressed. 

We know how we feel ourselves when we 
go into a tailor’s and are asked to select our goods 
from samples on cards. We certainly are not as 
favorably impressed as in the shop where we can 
walk the length of the store and pick out our 
material from the roll. Moreover, we can’t visu- 
alize the suit by looking at'a small swatch, but 
we can when we see a sweep of two or three 
yards of it. Of course, one has to do a very large 





business with a heavy capital investment, but 
according to Mr. Riley’s experience, the in- 
creased business justifies the increased stock. 





FEATURING RUG FASTENERS. 
ig possibilities of increasing sales in rug 
fasteners, particularly to the retail consumer, 
has been taken up by the Empire Notion Com- 
pany, New York. Ben. Z. Hausner of this com- 
pany maintains that heretofore rug fasteners have 
found practically their only sales outlet through 
the perfunctory recommendation of the rug sales- 
man and sometimes through the decorator. To 
bring the utility value of these fasteners directly 
to the attention of the ‘retail customer, this com- 
pany has made up easels to stand on the counter 
and holding three dozen fasteners. It is Mr. 
Hausner’s belief that by displaying the easels 
prominently in rug departments, customers will 
be attracted to ask questions about them and 

to buy them for the rugs in their homes. 





TWO NEW FABRIC NAMES. 
1 aes Ricu, selling agent for the Doblin Co., 
is featuring two changeable silk drapery 
fabrics for which he has adopted the names of 
Duo-Sunfast and Sun-Baskt. 


A view in the upholstery workrooms in the Jordan-Marsh store, Boston. 





PROFIT PERCENTAGES 


HERE is perhaps no question of business 

accountancy that is propounded more fre- 
quently to this magazine than that of determining 
the relation which profit and merchandise cost 
should bear to selling price. 

The once popular theory that profit is reck- 
oned on merchandise cost, although long since 
discarded as fallacious by accounting experts, 
sions of modern cost accounting with business 
recurs with astonishing frequency in discus- 
men. 

The impossibility of properly figuring profits 
on merchandise costs may perhaps be best empha- 
sized in the statement that there is no profit until 
the merchandise is sold. Therefore sale, which 
is the controlling factor 
in producing profit, must 
of necessity be the all 
important factor in figur- 
ing profit. 

The approved system 








of figuring profit and 
overhead on the basis of 





=—) ¢~ 


the selling price and the Oey | ‘a if 
method of arriving at a SUT 
selling price when mer- 

chandise cost, overhead percentage being 50 per cent, 
and profit are represented what will be the selling price? <=, 


by percentages is illus- 
trated by a very simple 
formula. 

To arrive at the sell- 


ing price of an article "@asons Jor it are simply ex- 
costing $2.00 and provide plained in this article. 


for a selling expense of 
25 per cent. and an overhead of 50 per cent. 
proceed as follows: 


NE NE eo es once babs swtekabbene pun’ $2.00 
Add 25 per cent. selling expense plus 
og re rs hr ers 75 per cent. 


If the expense and profit added together 
equal 75 per cent. of a desired selling price, then 
it follows that the original cost of the article can 
only be 25 per cent. of that selling price. 

Referring back to the original cost, $2.00, 
and bearing in mind that it is but 25 per cent. of 
the selling price, we proceed to find what the 
selling price would be in order to guarantee this 
ratio of cost. 

Selling price must constitute 100 per cent. 
We have determined that the initial cost is 25 
per cent. of that figure, so if we divide our cost 
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CORRECTLY FIGURED 


vy 25 per cent. we can obtain the selling price 
of which our cost is 25 per cent. Thus: 

Cost of article, $2.00 

Divide by 25=8; add two ciphers=$8 selling price. 
Now, to prove: 

Selling price, $8. 


i eg ES See een eene re err ee $4.00 
Pupetne-ob- Fd Ge? CONG ses ok. oss i's ccc taedEeGosdes 2.00 
$6.00 


which deducted from selling price leaves $2, the original 
cost. (Reprinted from THe UpHoLsterer & INTERIOR 
Decorator, September 1919.) 

Another way of showing the relationship of 
expenses and costs to the selling price was illus- 
trated recently in a survey of the Joint Agricul- 
tural Commission with reference to a $10 pair of 
shoes. In this survey it was shown that the $10 

paid by the consumer in- 


The manu- cluded the below items: 
$ 3.852 for leather and other 


facturing cost materials 
of an article is 2.688 for rent, salaries and 


other expenses of re- 


$2.; selling ex- tail store 
1.826 for labor and other 
pense plus factory expenses 
- 1.095 for manufacturer's 
overhead is the selling and distribu- 
same amount tion expenses 
* .301 for manufaeturer’s 
and the profit net profit 


.152 for retailer’s net profit 
.086 for Federal tax 


$10.00 price consumer pays 


The modern accountant’s for shoes. 
method for reaching the correct Bs ar 
answer to this problem and his _V*"''¥ing the authenticity 


We have no means of 


of the figures here quoted 
but we wish to point 
out that the percentages 
shown are percentages of 
the selling price and in no instance have they any 
relation either to the manufacturer’s or retailer’s 
cost, 

We use these figures as an illustration to 
show that the ultimate selling price must contain 
all of the factors which enter into the production 
and handling of an article, but we believe that 
many of our readers will be skeptical concerning 
the amounts shown as the manufacturers net 
profit and the retailer’s net profit, but the figures 
are not ours. 

There is another question of equal impor- 
tance in determining business profits. That is the 
question of “turnover.” The°common understand- 
ing of the term “turnover” is that it represents 
the relationship of invested capital to the year’s 








total of sales, that is to say, if $50,000 invested 
in stock can be made to produce in a year total 
sales amounting to $500,000, the stock has had a 
turnover ratio of ten times. 

According to an article in the Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger, turnover is not to be figured on 
sales but is the ratio of the cost value of inven- 
tory to the cost of goods sold. In other words, 
from the total sales of the year one must deduct 
the percentage of mark-up and the residue is 
divided by a sum equivalent to the average inven- 
tory value. Thus, if the total sales for the year 
are $500,000 and the average mark-up 40 per 
cent., $200,000, or 40 per cent., must be deducted 
from the year’s sales of $500,000, leaving a 
residue of $300,000. This residue divided by 
$50,000, as an average cost inventory, shows a 
true turnover of six times, not ten, as would be 
shown by the method of figuring first quoted. 

There are therefore two rules which may be 
taken as fundamental in the figuring of business 
by percentages. Profits are figured on the selling 
price, including mark-up. Turnover is figured on 
the selling price minus mark-up, and this latter 
involves a third fundamental, that of Inventory 
at cost. 





An extraordinary example of machine-woven lace. A 
fringed panel curtain from the Patchogue-Plymouth 
line. 














QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

Truly modern furniture has no period char- 
acteristics, but one hundred years from now 
modern furniture will be called the furniture of 
the Twentieth Century. The term period furni- 
ture is now used to designate types of furniture 
which were the product of a former era. 

13. What furniture is obtainable besides 
period furniture? 

This is purely a local question. Literally all 
available furniture that is not of a period type 
might be put in this class. 

14. What does Wilton mean? 

Wilton is the name of a town in England 
where was first made a type of rug or carpet 
with a close upstanding pile, which afterward 
became called by this name. To-day it refers 
distinctly to a close, cut-pile carpet or rug con- 
taining from 1,000 to 1,500 tufts to each 27 
inches of width, according to quality. 

15. Is there any difference between a woo! 
IVilton and a worsted Wilton? 

The difference between a wool Wilton and a 
worsted Wilton lies entirely in the yarn; wool 
yarn being composed of wool fibres just as they 
run into the yarn from ordinary spinning. 
Worsted yarn is composed of wool fibres which 
have been combed straight and parallel before 
spinning, producing a much stronger type of yarn. 

16. What is Wilton velvet? 

Wilton velvet is a trade name applied to floor 
coverings of a velvet technique (that is, usually 
made with a printed warp, like tapestry) the 
loops of which are cut as the wires are withdrawn 
in the weaving. Thus produced it is a velvet rug 
or carpet and in no sense differs from other velvet 
rugs or carpets in method of manufacture. 

17. Are French Wiltons made in France? 

Real French Wiltons are made in France. 
The term, however, is also used for Wiltons made 
in this country which are of a better quality than 
ordinary Wiltons, containing more yarn to the 
square foot than ordinary commercial qualities. 


VALANCES FOR STORE WINDOWS. 
. Crown Curtain Co. have recently closed 
a contract with the Florsheim Shoe Stores 
in various cities to supply them with valances of 
silk velour of a new pattern and design. The 
Crown Curtain Co. have received like orders 
from other stores throughout the country. 
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THE SALES TICKET AN EDUCATOR 


HERE is nothing more difficult in the busi- 

ness of interior furnishing, than organizing a 
sales force. 

We can find decorators and secure capital 
and buy stock of the most exacting character, 
but it is almost impossible to find the right kind 
of salesmen. 

There is always a demand for good men but 
the supply is pathetically small. 

Therefore it behooves the sales manager to 
do all that is possible for 
his men to assist them 


Indian imports and by the late Renaissance. If ° 
Gothic, some of the XIII Century embroideries 
would be appropriate. If Chinese, the upholster- 
ings would be very naturally in the Chinese 
spirit. 

The great trouble with most salesmen is that 
they associate with a fabric some restricted term. 
It has been ticketed XVI Century and unless 
somebody asks for XVI Century, they are all at 
sea. They don’t realize that XVI Century covers 

French, English, Spanish, 





over the broad gap of 


. Pri | Denim 
ignorance. r 


Flemish and Italian Re- 
naissance. 





ice 
Not one salesman in | Muslin 


In England it covered 





fifty is an estimator; not 


Article Sot. 


Henry VIII and Eliza- 
bethan; in France Louis 



































one in a hundred can Cunt: of cate _50 inch’ =] yds. XII, Francis I, Henri II, 
analyze a style. to Upholster 36 inch = (3 Francis II, Charles IX, 

We heard a man re- 27 inch = 1S“ Henri III, and Henri IV. 
cently say to the head of Quantity for Slip |22 inch = ean Some firm in doing a 
the floor: Covers 36 inh = 5 __* woman’s house has called 

“Mr. Jones, I have “aaa her drawing room a Fran- 
shown this lady here eee <a, cis I room and that. is 
about everything we've an ae aut probably what it is but 
got and she says she can’t Legs an hued. she can go the rounds of 





find any styles for her 


Length over all= §. 4 


some of the big stores in 





Chippendale furniture.” 


Depth over all = 2.4 


New York and ask for a 





“What kind of Chip- 


Inside Iength of seat = 


fabric in the Francis I 





pendale? Where is the 


Inside width of seat = 


style and the average 





lady? Let me talk to her.” 


Height of back from floor = 








He finally sold the 


salesman will never iden- 








woman some very expen- 
sive Elizabethan gros- 
point needlework chair 
seats which the salesman regarded as English 
Renaissance and in no degree associated with 
Chippendale. When that woman said “Chippen- 
dale,” the salesman should have immediately 
discovered the phase of Chippendale. 

If French, a Louis XIV or Louis XV fabric 
would have sufficed. If Queen Anne, it would 
take on the Dutch influence as shown in her East 
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A ticket used by Gimbel Bros. giving salesman 
valuable and necessary data in selling uphol- 
stered furniture in the muslin. 


tify it as the thing he has 
in stock called XVI Cen- 
tury. 

Many a sale is lost 
through this ignorance and it would be a very 
good plan to convey this necessary information 
on the back of the sales tickets. 

Every fabric in stock has a distinct use. 

It is not sufficient to mark it an Adam fabric. 
Mark it also Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Late Geor- 
gian, Pompeian, Classic, Directoire and late 
American Colonial because an Adam style can 








be very properly any of these several periods. 

Moreover, there is many a trade managing 
man, buyer and decorator who would appreciate 
getting this information on the wholesaler’s ticket. 

This system if properly carried out can be 
further developed by a card index which would 
classify every material in stock according to its 
period application. These cards would be ar- 
ranged according to period and according to 
sub-period, not only, for example, under the cap- 
tion Georgian but under the sub-divisions of 
. Georgian—Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Adam, etc. 
And under each Index Card Title should be 
entered the ticket numbers of every fabric appro- 
priate to this designation. If this were done and 
the customer wanted specifically a French Re- 
naissance or a Queen Anne or anything else, the 
salesman wouldn’t have to grope frantically 
through his stock studying tickets and wasting 
time but could turn to his card index that would 
give him the number of every available fabric. 

Of course, this would mean a system that 
would involve considerable labor in its prepara- 
tion but we believe it would be well worth the 
trouble because it would save the salesman’s time 
and would go far to insure a sale that is now 
frequently lost through the inability of the sales- 
man to find what’s wanted. 

The salesman can also be helped by the 
furniture cards, especially upholstered furniture 
which .as a general thing is shown in the up- 
holstery departments, in the denim or muslin, the 
customer making her own selection of the cov- 
ering. When she makes this selection, she wants 
to know how many yards are required or possibly 
she may wish slip coverings; and the salesman 
ought to be able to tell her promptly just the 
amount needed. 

We reproduce a ticket used by Gimbel Bros. 
which furnishes this information. It is similar to 
that being used by a number of firms, but it 
should be universally adopted. 

If, in the retail stores, today one can secure 
a force of men of pleasing personality and good 
taste and knowledge of fabrics, being able to dis- 
criminate between chintze and cretonne; brocade 
and damask; machine tapestry and hand tapestry 
—you have got about all you can expect to get 
in the employment market. When it comes to 
the adaptability of materials, period styles and 
estimating, the progress of the sale gets a sharp 
jolt unless this information can be gained by a 
glance at the tickets. 





NEW DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 
nas PorTEous, for twelve years with R. H. 

Macy & Co., in connection with their Bu- 
reau of Home Furnishings and Interior Dec- 
oration, has opened a business for himself at 
295 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I. 

Mr. Porteous has a thorough knowledge of 
the essentials of interior decoration, is schooled 
in the use of color and the assembling of related 
period types, and should be successful in his 
new undertaking. 





NEW TAPESTRY FURNITURE COVER- 
ING. 
ey BrotHers Co., Philadelphia, have per- 

fected a tapestry furniture covering with a 
raised effect similar to a figured mohair. This 
is made of wool and silk and shown in a floral 
design in a variety of colorings including the 
latest popular shades of olive green and wine red. 
They are also showing a number of patterns made 
of camel’s hair and silk. 

A number of patterns have been added to 
the line of silk, wool and metal tapestries shown 
in entirely original French and Italian designs. 
Among these there is a particularly attractive 
pattern in an Italian floral design shown in a 
taupe wool background with blue and olive green 
leaves and terra cotta flowers. 

This line contains a number of new patterns 
in the popular priced tapestries with silk and mer- 
cerized fillings which makes the Brooks Brothers 
line exceptionally interesting both to the buyer of 
the popular priced as well as the finest grades of 
tapestry furniture coverings. 





OUR SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT. 
kage Supplement to the September number of 

this journal, which was drawn by Hendrick 
van Loon in his inimitable fashion and gives a 
graphic history of the evolution of silk, caused 
considerable interest throughout the trade. We 
received several congratulatory letters concerning 
this chart, of which the following is a sample: 

SKELLY anp WERNERT, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It is surprising how, in this busy world of ours the 
small things count the most. I pasted the little supple- 
ment on the Evolution of Silk that accompanied the 
September issue of THE UPHOLSTERER in my show 
window. It is interesting to note the attention and 
interest it has created, especially among the older stu- 
dents, as they pass co and fro from school. It also 
proves the force of suggestion; most of us need to be 
pushed. 

Very truly yours, 
George T. Forrest, Mgr. 
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BREAKFAST ROOM IN THE HAMILTON PALACE 
AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


By Percy W. French & Co., Inc., and collaborators. See text on page 87. 























PRINTED FABRICS, XIV-XVI CENTURIES 
Originals in Royal Museum of Decorative Art, Brusscls. 


Upper left: Printed or painted linen, Italian, Fourteenth Century. Blue ground printed in black. Upper right: 
Fragment of linen said to be Italian, Fourteenth Century. Blue ground printed in silver. Similar fabrics at 
the South Kensington Muscum and at the Muscum of Hamburg are credited “Rhine, 12th-13th Centurics.” 
Lower left: Wood velours printed two-tone green, decorated with the arms of Spain, of the epoch of Philippe 
Il and with the Rose of England. Spanish work of the Sixteenth Century. This print is believed to be a 
development of the earlier printing on cotton and linen of Barcelona and Catalonia. Lower right: Printed 
linen fabric, black on beige, Spanish or Italian, attributed to the 15th-16th Centuries. Purchased in Barcelona 
and similar to a piece in the Munich Museum, without identification. 








bE. S:T ORY OF CRETONNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


ARTICLE V—Painted or Printed Cotton, Linen, Wool and Silk. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE Dutch are credited with being the second 

nation to trade extensively with India, The 
Dutch East India Co., having been formed in 
1602, they soon established factories in various 
sections of the cotton producing areas, Pulicat, 
Sadras, Masulipatam, Ahmedabad, Agra, Patna 
and various places in Malabar. They were said 
to have been easily 


done in those countries. In 1759 Schule, the 
most important of Augsberg printers, was print- 
ing on cotton all manner of madder reds, browns, 
violets on white and colored grounds, importing 
large quantities of cotton piece goods from the 
East Indies via Holland for printing purposes ; 
thus Germany also became a seat of printing in 

the Indian and Per- 





the largest shippers of , : . 
chintz no doubt due 
to the fact that the 
Dutch East India 
Company never ex- 
perienced from their 
Government the re- 
straints which were 
imposed upon the 
trade by the majority 
of other European na- 
tions, who had over- 
seas relations with the 
Indies. 
One might expect 
the Dutch to be the 
first to introduce the 
print industry into 
Europe. De Pierre in 
describing the indus- 
tries’ of the period 
says “that in the Six- 
teenth Century print- 
ing by a reserve was 
introduced into Hol- 
land by Pierre Klock; 
that he, himself a 
printer, acquired the 
art of reserve printing 








sian styles. 

It is difficult to 
tell whether Portugal 
or Italy were first to 
practice the art of 
fabric printing, but 
the trend of opinion 
seems to favor Italy. 
In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, are several ex- 
amples of Italian 
printing in the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, samples 
comprising both silk 
and linen with Sara- 
cenic and Byzantine 
motifs that were un- 
doubtedly the prod- 
ucts of block work. 
While some are of 
German origin they 
are probably mostly 
They were 
employed perhaps as 
an imitation of the 
more expensive fa- 


Italian. 








in Furkey, in Asia, 
and that he carried on 
the business intro- 
duced by him up to the date of his death in 1550. 

In July, 1678, Jacob ter Gouw, a merchant 
in Amsterdam, declared that he had found how 
cotton could be printed with fast colors. 

In 1690 Neuhofer, a printer of Augsberg, 
finding waning interest in his styles, went to 
England and Holland to learn how printing was 


Italian, Fifteenth Century. 
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Chasuble at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


black on cloth of mixed cotton and linen. 


brics for according to 
Cennina Cennini they 
“imitated embroider- 
ies and other designs 
for ecclesiastical purposes, the blocks being cut 
in sizes to enable a large design to repeat itself.” 

The history of the use of printed fabrics in 
Spain probably occupies a concurrent period with 
Italy, for as early as 1234 a sumptuary pragmatic 
issued by Jayme the Conqueror denounced, as 
luxurious, fabrics painted, stencilled, or stamped 


Block printing, figure in 








with decorative patterns from an iron or boxwood 
matrix. In the Eighteenth Century, according to 
Swinburne, printed fabrics were made in great 
quantities in Barcelona, and exported to other 
Spanish provinces as well as to America, but at 
this period, in his judgment, they did not “arrive 
at any great elegance of design or liveliness of 
color.” 

Some years later a writer, in describing 
' Spanish costumes, mentions that the gala dress 
of the women of Cartagena was “mousseline 
blanche, quelquefois brode, et tres souvent n’est 
qu'un mouchoir d’indienne des fabriques de Bar- 
celonne, avec une brodure en flewurs rouges, le 
fond blanc et parseme de petits bouquets.” 

The same description referring to the dress 
of a cook at Grenada gives this reference: The 


skirt, which is always very short is, in the Win-' 


ter, of wool with a garniture at the bottom and, 
in the Summer, it is of indienne, this indienne 
being a sort of percale or toile or painted cotton, 
one of the many fabrics of Catalogna, and these 
at one time were exported in great quantities, 
being largely used in Spanish America where 
they were given the name d’/ndienne. 

It was the ambition of Columbus to discover 
a western route, by sea, to India (which name in 
his day meant the entire East) and to Zipangu 
(Japan), the magic land which Marco Polo, the 
Venetian, had described in his book, that finally 
resulted in the discovery of America. 

His plans were first rejected by Portugal and 
in 1486 he accepted service under the crown of 
Castile, but it was not until six years later that 
his first voyage was undertaken. 

The Portuguese, after refusing the plans of 
Columbus secretly dispatched an expedition west- 
ward to discover land, the venture proving a 
failure. 





The Portuguese were probably among the 
earliest direct traders in East Indian products. 
They were also adventurous discoverers and dis- 
puted with Spain the discoveries of Columbus. 
In 1493 a Bull was issued by Alexander the Sixth, 
establishing the line of partition which “divided 
that part of the world not possessed by any 
Christian prince between Spain and Portugal” all 
west of a meridian line 100 leagues west of the 
Azores to fall to Spain, all east of it to Portugal. 

The Portuguese, though perhaps slow in 
developing printing for themselves, were com- 
petitors in the importation of Indian prints at a 
very early date. There are records of the Italian 


‘search for a water route to India as far back as 


Early Fourteenth Century. In 1415 the Portu- 
guese pushed southward along the coast of Africa 
on the same quest. The Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1486. Portu- 
guese vessels under Vasco De Gama reached 
Calicut by way of the Cape of Good Hope in 1498 
and Covilham had reached Calicut over-land from 
Portugal the year before. 

A Papal Bull in 1502 created the King of 
Portugal “Lord of navigation conquests and trade 
of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.” In 1505 
Almedia became first Portuguese Governor, Vice- 
roy of India. 

The Portuguese held undisturbed supre- 
macy.of the Indian trade via the Cape from 1500 
to 1600. 

Odoardo Barboso mentions the “grand quan- 
tity of cotton toiles admirably painted in divers 
colors, ‘pintados,’ fabric of the Indies.” 

It was the value of the Portuguese trade as 
revealed by papers captured on board a Portu- 
guese Carack by English privateers in 1592 that 
decided the English to establish direct communi- 

(Continued on page 104.) 


Left: Printed silk, violet on beige, classified at the Royal Museum of Decorative Art, Brussels, as Italian, Fif- 


teenth Century. Right: Printed wool, Italian or Spanish Fourteenth Century. 


Design in silver on black 


ground. Also in the Royal Museum of Decorative Art, Brussels. 
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THE FORDNEY-MCCUMBER 
TARIFF BILL 











HE Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, which is 

estimated to yield in revenue more than any 
previous tariff measure became law at midnight 
on September 21. 

Among the outstanding features are the re- 
tention of present foreign valuation plans as 
provided in the Senate bill and the abandonment 
of the House bill (American valuation) ; elastic 
tariff provisions authorizing the President to 
increase or decrease duties and to place American 
valuation in effect in cases where adequate pro- 
tection cannot be provided otherwise; protection 
for cotton and silk manufactures about equal to 
that in the Payne-Aldrich Law and for woolen 
manufactures slightly less than in the Payne- 
‘Aldrich Law. 

The prineipal paragraphs in the bill which 
interest our trades are given below verbatim: 


Woop AND MANUFACTURES OF 

Par. 407. Reeds wrought or manufactured from 
rattan or reeds, whether round, flat, split, oval, or in 
whatever form, cane wrought or manufactured from 
rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manufactured 
rattan, not specially provided for, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. Furniture made with frames wholly or in 
part of wood, rattan, reed, bamboo, osier or willow, or 
malacca, and covered wholly or‘in part with rattan, 
reed, grass, osier or willow, or fiber of any kind, 60 
per centum ad valorem; split bamboo, 1% cents per 
pound; osier or willow. 

Par. 409. Porch and window blinds, baskets, chair 
seats, curtains, shades, or screens, any of the foregoing 
wholly or in chief value of bamboo, wood, straw, papier- 
mache, palm leaf, or compositions of wood, not specially 
provided for, 35 per centum ad valorem; if stained, 
dyed, painted, printed, polished, grained or creosoted, 
45 per centum ad valorem. 


Cotton MANUFACTURES 

Par. 903. Cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed, 
colored, or woven-figured, containing yarns the average 
number of which does not exceed number 40, forty one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per average number per pound; 
exceeding number 40, 16 cents per pound and, in addi- 
tion thereto, fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
average number per pound for every number in excess 
of number 40: Provided, That none of the foregoing, 
when containing yarns the average number of which 
does not exceed number 80, shall pay less duty than 
10 per centum ad valorem and, in addition thereto, for 
each number, one-fourth of 1 per centum ad valorem; 
nor when exceeding number 80, less than 30 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Cotton cloth, bleached, containing yarn the average 
number of which does not exceed number 40, forty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent per average number per 
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pound; exceeding number 40, 18 cents per pound and, 
in addition thereto, three-fifths of 1 cent per average 
number per pound for every number in excess of num- 
ber 40: Provided, That none of the foregoing, when 
containing yarn the average number of which does not 
exceed number 80, shall pay less duty than 13 per 
centum ad valorem and, in addition thereto, for each 
number, one-fourth of 1 per centum ad valorem; nor 
when exceeding number 80, less than 33 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-fig- 
ured, containing yarns the average number of which 
does not exceed number 40, fifty-five one-hundredths of 
1 per cent per average number per pound; exceeding 
number 40, 22 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 
sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per average number 
per pound for every number in excess of number 40: 
Provided: That none of the foregoing, when containing 
yarns the average number of which does not exceed 
number 80, shall pay less duty than 15 per centum ada 
valorem and, for each number five-sixteenths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem; nor when exceeding number 80, 
less than 40 per centum ad valorem: Provided further, 
That when not less than 40 per centum of the cloth is 
printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there shall be 
paid a duty of 4 per centum ad valorem in addition to 
the above duties. Plain gauze or leno woven cotton 
wae or nettings shall be classified for duty as cotton 
cloth. 

Par. 904. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever 
used in this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided 
for, shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton, 
in the piece, whether figured, fancy, or plain, and shall 
not include any article, finished or unfinished, made 
from cotton cloth. In the ascertainment of the condi- 
tion of the cloth or yarn upon which the duties imposed 
upon cotton cloth are made to depend, the entire fabric 
and all parts thereof shall be included. The average 
number of the yarn in cotton cloth herein provided for 
shall be obtained by taking the length of the thread or 
yarn to be equal to the distance covered by it in the 
cloth in the condition as imported, except that all clipped 
threads shall be measured as if continuous; in counting 
the threads all ply yarns shall be separated into* singles 
and the count taken of the total singles; the weight 
shall be taken after any excessive sizing is removed by 
boiling or other suitable process. 

Par. 906. In addition to the duty or duties imposed 
upon cotton cloth in paragraph 903, there shall be paid 
the following duties, namely: On all cotton cloths woven 
with eight or more harnesses, or with jacquard, lappet, 
or swivel attachments, 10 per centum ad valorem; on 
all cotton cloths, other than the foregoing, woven with 
drop boxes, 5 per centum ad valorem. In no case shall 
the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in para- 
graphs 903, or 903 and 906 exceed 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 908. Cloth in chief value of cotton, contain- 
ing silk or artificial silk, shall be classified for duty as 
cotton cloth under paragraphs 903, 904 and 906, and in 
addition thereto there shall be paid on all such cloth, 
5 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none of the 
foregoing shall pay a rate of duty of more than 45 
per centum ad valorem. 


(Continued on page 94.) 














A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM SLOANE. 


A’ A MEETING of the Board of Directors of 
W. & J. Sloane, held on Monday, September 
11, 1922, the following Minute was unanimously 
adopted : 


The Trustees of W. & J. Sloane profoundly sen- 
sible to the great loss they have sustained in the death 
of William Sloane, desire to record upon the Minutes 
their appreciation of his valued services and high 
character. 

Mr. Sloane entered this business upon his gradua- 
tion from Yale University in 1895, and early developed 
the qualities of a successful merchant. In 1906 he was 
called to the presidency of the company, which position 
he held until his death, 

His sound judgment and sterling integrity gave him 
a wide influence and made him highly respected in 
business circles at home and abroad. 

He mastered this business in all its departments 
and brought rare ability and wise counsel to its adminis- 
tration. He was universally honored for his fairness, 
justice and human sympathies, and his business career 
must ever be a striking example of the highest stand- 
ards to those who come after him. 

Those of us who were in daily association with 
him can never forget his great refinement of nature, 
his unfailing courtesy, his high moral principles, and 
his calm courage in trying times. 

He was ready always to give of his counsel and 
his capital for the expansion of the business, and to 
him as much as to any one is due in no small measure 
the strength and prestige the house commands. 

He was a worthy successor of his grandfather, the 
founder of the house, and of his father, the company’s 
first president, and defended at all times and in all 
places the best traditions of the house over which he 
presided. 

He found time from the exacting responsibilities of 
his office to give of his strength, as ‘well as his re- 
sources, to many philanthropic institutions, notably as 
president of the Presbyterian Hospital and as chairman 
of the National War Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States, where his 
great executive powers were signally recognized on 
two continents, during the recent war. 

As president of St. Andrew’s Society, the secretary 
of the New York Public Library, he rendered valuable 
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services to the community, and was recognized as a 
public spirited citizen of the highest type. ; 

His culture and broad sympathies made him con- 
siderate of others, and gave him high place in the 
affection of a vast circle of friends, while his loyalty 
made him a friend to be counted upon always. 

While he rose to prominence as citizen, merchant 
and philanthropist, he was greater still in his home life, 
where his heart was centered and where he impressed 
all as the Christian gentleman, the genial host, the ideal 
husband and father. 

Such a man was the friend we mourn and whose 
memory we will ever cherish. 

Resolved, that this resolution be spread upon the 
Minutes and a copy sent to Mr. Sloane’s family, with 
an expression of our deep sorrow and profound 
sympathy. 

By the Board of Trustees. 

At this meeting Mr. John Sloane was elected 
president of the company. 

W. E. S. Griswold was elected director to 
fill the vacancy on the Board. 

Mr. Griswold was born in Erie, Pa., Janu- 
ary 8, 1877. He graduated from Yale in 
1899 and afterwards attended the Harvard Law 
School. He practised law in New York and be- 
came a partner in the firm of Murray, Prentice 
& Howland in 1908. In 1916 he left Murray, 
Prentice & Howland and became associated with 
P. A. Rockefeller in developing and financing 
various business enterprises. He now severs this 
connection to become a director of W. & J. 
Sloane. In 1910 Mr. Griswold served in Wash- 
ington as Secretary of the Railroad Securities 
Commission appointed by President Taft. 

In 1907 he married Miss Evelyn Sloane, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Sloane, the first 
president of W. & J. Sloane. 

Mr. Griswold is a director of the following 
boards: Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New 
York City, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R. R., Remington 





Cretonne display in a window of Marshall Field & Co., 


Chicago. 





Arms Company, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Woman’s Hospital. He 
is president of the Yale Alumni 
University Fund Association. 
Mr. William Sloane Coffin was 
elected secretary pro tem. 





_ B. & H. Wall-Paper Com- 
pany, retailers and jobbers of 
Mansfield, Ohio, have recently 
moved into a new two-story 
brick building, and the enlarged 
space permits them to carry a 
fuller stock of high grade wall- 
papers, moldings, Sanitas, etc. 
This business is under the man- 
agement of John R. Berger. 
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THE EIGHTY PER CENT. CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE’ 


O THE average man the wording of an insur- 

ance policy and of the technical clauses which 
relate to the coverage he secures in a policy is so 
involved that he either pins his faith to the fact 
that it ought to be alright or leaves the responsi- 
bility to some one else, his broker, lawyer, the 
agent or the company itself. ; 

To hear a group of laymen discuss insurance 
terms and clauses and to listen to the various 
interpretations which different men put upon 
standard wording in insurance policies, readily 
convinces one of the fact that insurance policies 
mean many things to many men whereas they 
mean only one thing to insurance men. 

One of the most misunder- 
stood clauses, from the lay 
standpoint, is, we believe, that 
known as the 80% co-insurance 
clause, which reads as follows: 

“This Company shall not be 
liable for a greater proportion 
of any loss or damage to the 
property described herein than 
the sum hereby insured bears to 


Insurance policies 
mean many things to 
many men but only 
one thing to insurance 
men. And since their 
meaning is the one 


insurance equal to or in excess of 80 per cent.. 
of the value of the property insured. ° 

In plain terms the clause provides that unless 
the property covered by the policy is insured for 
at least 80 per cent. of its value the owner, in 
case of any loss of less than 80 per cent., can 
only collect insurance in such proportion as the 
amount of insurance carried on the property 
bears to 80 per cent. of its value. If the property 
is valued at $50,000 and was insured by the owner 
for 80 per cent. or $40,000 the clause would be 
inoperative and the insured could collect the face 
value of his insurance policy up to the extent of 
the actual appraisal of loss. 

Should he, however, insure 
the same $50,000 property only. 
to the extent of $30,000 (60% 
of its value) and sustain a loss 
of $25,000 on the property he 
could only collect the propor- 
tion of damages which 60 per 
cent. (the amount he carries) 
bears to 80 per cent. (the 


eighty per centum (80%) of 
the actual cash value of said 
property at the time such loss 
shall happen. 

“In case of claim for loss 


that stands before the 
law it would be well 
for laymen to discover 
what that meaning is. 


amount he should carry on this 
form of policy). In other 
words the property being in- 
sured for $30,000, which is 60 
per cent. of the actual value, he 


on the property described here- 

in not exceeding five per cent. (5%) of the 
maximum amount named in the policies written 
thereon and in force at the time such loss shall 
happen no special inventory or appraisement of 
the undamaged property shall be required. 

“Tf the insurance under this policy be divided 
into two or more items, these clauses shall apply 
to each item separately.” 

This clause is now required on all policies in 
New York State and in a number of other States. 
It is intended to induce policy holders to carry 


* Supervised for publication by C. H. Brown, Direc- 
tor, R. C. Rathbone & Son, 45 William St., New York. 
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could only collect 60/80 or 3/4 
of the amount of the loss sus- 
tained, the remainder of the loss falling upon 
himself, because of the operation of the 80 per 
cent. clause. This clause does not limit the lia- 
bility of the company in case of a total loss or 
of a loss equal to 80 per cent. of the total valua- 
tion at the time the loss occurs, nor does it define, 
in any sense, the amount for which the property 
can be insured. The owner can insure for any 
proportion of the valuation he desires, up to 100 
per cent. If he insures for not less than 80 per 
cent. of the value he can collect the full amount 
of his loss up to the face value of his policy, 
because the 80 per cent. clause has no bearing 








when the insurance is equal to or in excess of 
80 per cent. of the value. 

The operation of this clause is merely a plain 
business proposition on the part of insurance 
companies. It has been determined by them as 
a result of their experience, that the insurance 
business cannot be conducted at a profit unless a 
large proportion of the policy holders carry a 
fair amount of insurance, the premiums for 
which will bring in a sufficient revenue to offset 
the volume of the loss sustained in average years. 

They cannot determine for the policy holder 
how much insurance he should carry, therefore 
they employ this clause to limit their liability 
where policy holders are disinclined to carry 
insurance equivalent to 80 per cent. of the 
valuation. 

Therefore, to sum up: 

1. The 80 per cent. clause does not prevent 
the policy holder from insuring for any sum he 
wishes. 

2. If he insures for 80 per cent. of the value 
of the property covered he can collect the amount 
of loss up to the full face value of his policy. 

3. Should he insure for less than 80 per 
cent. he can only collect in case of partial loss, 
the proportion of damages the amount of insur- 
ance carried bears to 80 per cent. of the value 
of the property insured. 

4. In case of an 80 per cent. or total loss, 
the clause has no effect whatever, operating only 
when both insurance and loss are less than 80 
per cent. of the value of the property. 





THE F. A. FOSTER CO. SALESMEN MEET 
— Douglas Shop, upholsterers to the trade, 

meeting of the sales force of the F. A. 
Foster Co., Boston, was held at the Boston office. 
After the salesmen had gone over the new lines 
with the sales executives, a luncheon was served, 
and every man present received a beautiful pig- 


Pageant of Progress Exhibit, Chicago. 





skin cigarette case, stamped with his name. 

Among those from New York were: H. A. 
Brown, Mgr., C. L. Price, C. P. Ditel, E. H. 
Frank, J. V. Hunt, H. G. Meyer, A. B. Newton, 
Wm. A. Pfeffer, Jr., W. A. Ronback, C. N. 
Sherwood and H. P. Tate. 

Chicago was represented by: W. C. Shine, 
Mgr., J. G. Aiken, H. A. Chirhart, I. F. Ellis, . 
and H. R. Frost. Philadelphia sent E. H. Bald- 
win, Mgr., and E. L. Morse. The Boston rep- 
resentatives were: E. J. Geishecker, R: L. Smith, 
F. G. Winchenbaugh, and E. P. Rankin. 





PAGEANT OF PROGRESS EXHIBIT. 

O* THIS page we illustrate the wall paper 

exhibit at the Pageant of Progress held in 
Chicago July 29-August 20. Besides the display 
of representative papers there was a photo-scope 
exhibit showing wall paper in the making, which 
caused a lot of favorable comment. 

For the illustration we are indebted to E. H. 
Ervin, of the Chicago Department of M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co. 





NEW FABRIC FIRM OPENS. 

NEW drapery fabric manufacturing concern, 

Lauter, Levinson & Valentine, have opened 
sales offices in the new building at 303 Fourth 
Avenue, corner 23rd Street, New York. 

They are producing silk and artificial silk, 
drapery fabrics and lampshade silks. 

The firm is composed of A. F. Lauter, Lou 
Levinson, and A. M. Valentine, all gf whom were 
formerly salesmen with the Rosenberg-Neugass 
Company. 


§ ign Douglas Shop, upholsterers to the trade, 
recently enlarged their workroom space, thus 
giving themselves opportunity to take care of 
the increased volume of work which they are 
doing for the better class decorators. 


See text above. 
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WHEN “TO SELL WALL PAPER 


WESTERN retailer writes: “All this em- 

phasis on a wall paper season is pure bunk. 
I have discovered that people are willing to have 
their walls repapered at any time of the year, 
provided the walls need it, and the fact is tactfully 
drawn to their attention. In our store we do a 
twelve months’ business. :The correct time to sell 
wallpaper is all the time.” 

In the foregoing communication there is a 
thought that many wall paper dealers would do 
well to consider. For years now dealers have 
had the idea that the season of spring house 
cleaning is almost the sole time for papering and 
repapering, and they have bent all of their efforts 
to make that season of the year 
carry them over the other eight 
months and during the other 
eight months many of them have 
done little or nothing to drum 
up trade. 

It is true that the great part 
of the business of the retailer is 
done during the spring house- 
cleaning period; but that more 
business is not done during the 
balance of the year is the fault 
of the retailers themselves. The 
business is there, but they do not 
go after it, but wait for it to come to tnem. 

One dealer we know of, after his busy sea- 
son is over, writes to such of his customers as 
have not recently visited his store the following 
letter : 

“Dear Madam: During the busy season a 
wall paper man cannot give each individual cus- 
tomer his personal attention. But now my busy 
season is over, and I would like to go-into your 
wall paper problems with you. Isn’t there a bed- 
room in your house which needs repapering? Or 
perhaps your living-room would be a more livable 
room if its walls were covered with some of the 
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Why wait for the 
Spring to push 
the sale of wall 
paper? As one 
dealer puts it: 
“‘The time to sell 
wall paper is all 
the time.”’ 


very fine foliage and verdure paper we are carry- 
ing in stock. Why not drop in and see me the 
next time you are in the neighborhood? We 
have papers that we are sure will please your 
taste for the exceptionally beautiful and artistic.” 

Another dealer, in his off seasons, frankly 
advertises in his local papers the fact that he is 
not very busy, and as a consequence is able to 
give extra care and attention to his customers. 

Still another dealer makes it a habit to call 
on individual customers who have not patronized 
him during the Spring house-cleaning period ; 
and, once inside the customer’s door, finds little 
difficulty in suggesting repapering jobs. This 
man carries with him twelve or 
fifteen samples of his finest 
papers, and is able, by showing 
a prospective customer a beauti- 
ful paper, on the spot, to close 
the order at once. 

Another interesting plan for 
promoting the sales of wall paper 
in the off season is the distribu- 
tion to a selected list of cus- 
tomers of samples of the best 
papers carried in stock, and, 
wherever possible, an estimate 
covering the cost of repapering 
a room in the customer’s house, in which paper 
like the sample would be appropriate. 

In other lines, retailers, by means of pub- 
licity, solicitation, and, in many cases, through 
sales, are endeavoring to educate their public. to 
buy goods formerly purchased at only one or two 
seasons in the year, throughout the year; and 
the up-to-date wall paper dealers who fall in with 
this idea will discover a gratifying increase in 
their business. 

Wall paper is needed in American homes the 
year round; there is always trade for the really 
enterprising dealer. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


eo retail furniture and interior decorating 
trade on the Pacific Coast is preparing to 
observe Fashion Show Week, October 9th to 14th, 
on a very extensive scale. This idea originated 
in California, but has been taken up in a national 
way and a standard plan has been adopted gen- 
erally for conducting the display. Stores hold 
open house, provide entertainment for guests and 
refrain from featuring prices during the show, 
which is designed to be educational in character. 

The annual convention of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California is to be held at 
Oakland, October 19th, 20th and 21st and a pro- 
gram of exceptional interest has been arranged 
by the committee in charge, headed by Clifford 
A. Williams, the new general manager of the 
organization. 

Bernard C. Jakway, of San Francisco, ex- 
tension lecturer on interior decoration and art 
appreciation for the University of California, will 
give four lectures at the Complete Homes Expo- 
sition to open shortly in a suburban district where 
ten model homes have been erected and com- 
pletely furnished. 

Arrangements have been completed for a 
Better Homes Show to be held in the Spring in 
the Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, under 
the direction of an experienced exposition man, 
who will have the assistance of furniture dealers 
and decorators in this city and the suburban field. 

The passing away of George L. Darling re- 
moves a figure from the home furnishing field 
especially well remembered by those of the old 
school. His death occurred at his home at Oak- 
land, on September 20th, following a brief illness. 
For many years he was with W. & J. Sloane, San 
.Francisco, Cal. and enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
in the trade. He took a deep interest in fraternal 
work, which occupied much of his attention dur- 
ing late years. The funeral services were held at 
the Masonic Temple, San Francisco. He was 
seventy-two years of age and is survived by a 
widow, Nellie Augusta Darling, and two sons, 
Charles S. Darling and Harry W. Darling. 

The Treasure Shop, carrying fine furniture 
and objects of art, has been opened at 415 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, adjoining the store of L. 
Kreiss & Sons. 

The Java Art Shop, Vermaas & Ernst, pro- 
prietors, formerly located at 420 Sutter Street, is 
now well settled in attractive quarters at 533 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 








The S. & G. Gump Company, San Francisco, 
are completing extensive alterations in the Post 
Street establishment. The new arrangements 
include a large lounge and rest room for women 
visitors on the mezzanine floor, and two rooms on 
the ground floor for display of specific Chinese 
art objects. The walls of these rooms are being 
prepared in silver leaf, over which a gold finish 
will be placed, giving a gray gold effect. 

The George J. Wallace Company, interior 
decorators, 429 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has 
arranged to add a line of bedroom and dining 
room ‘furniture. 

Edward J. Margett, dealer in rugs and car- 
pets, has moved to new quarters at 149 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, where an entire floor has 
been taken over. He has since left for New 
York to make purchases of stock. 

Frederick J. Harper, who was with the 
White House, San Francisco, for thirty-two 
years, has taken charge of the business of A. 
Falvy, 570 Sutter Street, who specializes in an- 
tiques, and in addition has established an oriental 
rug department of his own. A. Falvy will devote 
his personal attention in the future to the store 
opened at Santa Barbara, Cal. a few years ago. 

Louis Caro, of Caro & Upright, 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco, has left for the Eastern 
markets again after a stay of but three weeks at 
the home office. 

Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San 
Francisco, representing the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills in the Pacific Coast territory, is making a 
visit to the factory. 

C. J. Hilgers, Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, left late in September to attend the carpet 
opening. He states that there is a very marked 
shortage of the high grade floor coverings now 
in demand on the Pacific Coast, it being impossi- 
ble to meet the call for chenille and high grade 
Wilton rugs and carpets. 

Emil Letroadec, of the floor covering de- 
partment of the John Breuner Company, San 
Francisco, has postponed his Eastern buying trip 
on account of the serious illness of his wife. 
Richard Bredwell, well known in the carpet 
trade, has joined the staff of this house. 

E. R. O’Dell, for twenty-five years with the 
Eastern Outfitting Company, Los Angeles, has 
given up his position with this firm to join a 
financial house. 

The Java Batik Studio has been removed to 
465 Geary Street, San Francisco, and is teaching 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest. 


QUEEN ANNE ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
EXHIBIT 


By FE. A. Belmont and collaborators. See text on page 87. 














Photo by F. M. Demarest. 


LATE GEORGIAN ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
EXHIBIT 


By W. & J. Sloane and collaborators. See text on page 87. 





THE FIRST ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


HE Art-in-Trades Club Show will be open 

until October 22nd and is well worth attend- 
ing. It was a most difficult matter to arrange 
these various exhibits in a manner to eliminate 
all suspicion of commercialism but it was very 
carefully handled by Mr. Kleiser, chairman, and 
the various committees associated with him. 

The entrance to the Exhibition was decor- 
ated with XVII Century East Indian hand- 
painted cottons of that early character preceding 
printing, from the collection of Harry Wearne, 
and hung upon many side walls and especially 
in the lecture room, attracting marked atten- 
tion. Opposite the 


golden yellow background against which dark- 
tone furniture and black wrought-iron lamps, 
sconces and flower urns showed up with startling 
distinctness. 

Leed, Inc. showed a most charming corner 
draped in Louis XVI style—all silk walls, illumi- 
nated brilliantly. 

John J. Morrow showed an old English 
room complete in every detail—the walls, pic- 
tures and window draperies—one of the best 
features of the show. 

William Laurel Harris showed paintings of 
ecclesiastic character, displayed through the 
collaboration of a 





entrance hung an 
Elizabethan ship 
model by Henry B. 
Culver. 

The Herter 
Looms made a 
very complete 
display of their 
products, occupy- 
ing considerable 
space, arranged 
under the direction 
of Mr. Richardson, 
who supplied the 
auxiliary furniture 
and fitments. 

F. J. Newcomb’ 
Mfg. Co., Thomas 
Dunlop, Nieholas Hayden, Arthur Yule (collab- 
orating with Elgin A. Simonds Co.), John 
Helmsky, Lenygon & Morant, Ed. F. Caldwell 
& Co., William H. Jackson & Co., and M. 
Michaelyan all had very interesting sections. 

A very charming effect was the background 
to McHugh’s exhibit, attained by painting the 
wall a brilliant orange and draping it with ordi- 
nary grey theatrical gauze. 

A. L. Diament & Co. showed some unusual 
color treatments in cottage furniture. 

E. A. Belmont, the Philadelphia decorator, 
was responsible for the arrangement of two 
rooms. One was the music room, contributing 
to which were: Wm. H. Jackson & Co., Shaw 
Furniture Co., W. & J. Sloane, Edgewater Tapes- 
try Looms, Maison LaFee, Ed. F. Caldwell & 
Co., the Bristol Co. and Edward Maag. 

Darnley, Inc. had an effective booth with a 
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Another view of the Belmont room shown on page 85. 


number of firms, 
in a dim religious 
atmosphere. 

A. H. Notman 
& Co. had a clever 
grouping of console 
tables and chairs 
with appropriate 
environment. 

Geo. P. Rein- 
hard & Co. (col- 
laborating with H. 
B. Lehman & Co.) 
were exceedingly 
effective in their 
display. 

S. Miller had 
two chairs done in 
needlework with nine examples of their handi- 
craft hung as a background, demonstrating the 
great advance made in this kind of work in this 
country. 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. had consider- 
able space through collaboration with Jacques 
Bodart, Inc. and presented a very interesting 
grouping. 

The Persian Rug Manufactory showed ex- 
amples of their various weaves. 

Charles R. Yandell & Co. made a surprising 
demonstration in a room approximately 15 x 15 
ft. The side walls were completely covered with 
antique illuminated leather. We frequently see 
fragments of this character of work but seldom 
a collection of matched material that would cover 
so large a surface. It was a beautiful exhibit. 

The Edgewater Tapestry Mills had a space 
20 x 25 ft. given over to an exhibition of their 








work, as well as a demonstration ot weaving. 

Mr. Belmont’s other room was in collabora- 
tion with the Bristol Co. and Costikyan & Co. 
The side walls were all wood-panelled in the style 
of the late XVII Century. The furniture was 
Queen Anne; the over-mantel being treated in 
Chinese lacquer in relief. Mr. Belmont gave 
to this room a singularly interesting Chinese 
touch in the minor decorations and in the lighting. 
Everything in the room, excepting the rugs, was 
furnished by the Bristol Co. It was a star exhibit. 

Arthur Todhunter had an old English cot- 
tage with plaster walls and quaint furniture. 
The walls were very cleverly done by Jacobson. 

The Erskine-Danforth Corp. applied their 
characteristic skill to the building of a dimly-lit 
bedroom that was completely furnished in the 
most fascinating manner, everything being Ers- 
kine-Danforth excepting the draperies by Thorp, 
the walls by Lloyd and the mantel by Todhunter. 

P. W. French & Co. presented a breakfast 
room, part of the panelling having come from 
the old state breakfast room of the Hamilton 





Palace in Lanarkshire, Scotland in the last quar- 
ter of the XVII Century. The tapestries were 
of the usual French standard. 

W. & J. Sloane demonstrated not only the 
charm of period furnishings but the hominess 
and comfort of the right styles and the right 
pieces, rightly installed. It attracted a great deal 
of attention. 

There were many other firms who contribu- 
ted to the success of the enterprise—firms who 
loaned furniture and fabrics in collaboration with 
the exhibiting decorator. 

We noticed a great deal from the work- 
rooms of Edward Maag, Orinoka Mills, Cheney 
Bros., Kensington Mfg. Co., American Encaustic 
Tiling Co., Caldwell &-Co., Kent-Costikyan, J. H. 
Thorp & Co., W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 

_ The lecture room, while not an exhibition 
room, contained a number of very interesting dis- 
plays. One by Watterson Lowe attracted atten- 
tion. The Persian Rug Manufactory and Harry 
Wearne furnished rugs and exhibition fabrics for 
the walls. Cheney Bros. draped the doorways. 


The exhibit of the Erskine-Danforth Corp. and collaborators. 
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MODERN 


UPrHOLS TERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from September UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE larger pieces of down-cushioned furniture 

add a measure of complication to the work 
of upholstering, but are treated in practically all 
respects after the same manner as the smaller 
pieces. The Chesterfield illustrated at the bottom 
of this page is a typical example of a large piece 
employing down-top upholstering for seat cush- 
ion, arms and triple back, making with its deep- 
spring seat, spring arms and spring back a most 
luxurious piece of furniture. 

The frame illustrated in Fig. 177 on the fol- 
lowing page, shows the general construction of 
the piece in question. This frame is webbed in 
the ordinary manner for 48 springs, placed in 4 
rows of 12, as shown in Fig. 178. Prior to 
placing the first or edge row of springs, the top 
coil of each spring, which ordinarily appears as 
shown in Fig. 182, is opened and shaped as a 
long coil as shown in Fig. 182A so that it will 
project over the front rail. The end of the wire 
is also bent so as to lock in as shown in Fig. 182A. 
This elongated top coil is also bent so as to tip 
up after the manner indicated in the cross-section, 
Fig. 180. 

The method of tying seat springs in spring- 
edge work has been covered in former chapters, 
but the details shown in cross-section Fig. 181, 
will serve to recall the explanation. For those 
unacquainted with the preliminary processes of 
springing-up, we would recommend the writer’s 


book on “Furniture Upholstering” which explains 
at length the matter of placing and tying springs 
for spring edge, stitched edge and pillow edge 
work. 

The next step is the attaching of the wire 
which forms the edge and in this case, as shown 
in Fig. 183, the wire edge is carried back on 
both ends so as to complete the cushion platform. 
Fig. 184 shows the burlap applied over the 
springs and stitched through and through back 
of the wire edge on the front and ends. 

Our illustration does not show the springs 
sewn to the burlap, but on expensive work, such 
as this, it is customary to sew the springs to the 
burlap, knotting the twine at each stitch. Illus- 
trations showing this process have appeared in 
connection with the pieces illustrated earlier in 
the series. 





F. A. FOSTER CO. LINE. 

i a Fall line of the F. A. Foster Co. contains 

many new novelties for the discriminating 
buyer. They were displaying cotton warp prints 
in a number of wonderful color combinations and 
in their cretonnes they have secured reproduction 
rights to the well known drawings made to adver- 
tise Campbell soups and are using them in a 
striking juvenile pattern which should be very 
popular. 


Down cushioned Chesterfield. From the catalog of Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons. 
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See text on page 89. 
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NEW WORKROOM SERVICE. 
(y* A. GIEssER, INC., is the name of a new 
concern recently established at 229 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, as a workroom for the 
trade. 

Mr. Giesser, of the firm, has been for many 
years connected with the workrooms of W. & J. 
Sloane, and with his associate, Mr. de Tartas, 
will maintain a complete equipment for the carry- 
ing on of a thorough workroom service. 





MORRELL MILLS WIN BASEBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

_— baseball team representing the Morrell 

Mills won, last. month, the second series 
championship of the Industrial Amateur League, 
Philadelphia, from the Thornton-Fuller team by 
a score of 8 to 2. 

In reporting the game, the Evening Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, paid a high tribute to 
Young, who pitched for the Morrell team. 





A THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
_ second week in September, Stix, Baer & 

Fuller celebrated their thirtieth anniversary 
with a big sale. The business done by the entire 





store, and especially by the upholstery depart- 
ment under Mr. Harrison, was enormous. An 
effort was made, of course, to obtain special 
values and to advertise liberally. The results 
were surprising, running from 50 per cent. to 
75 per cent. above normal in most of the depart- 
ments throughout the store. 





DRAPERY SHOP REMOVES. 
_ Drapery Specialty Shop, Pawtucket, R. L., 
which was established by Lester Lobenstein, 
formerly buyer for the drapery department of 
Shartenberg & Robinson Co., for seven years, 
has removed to larger quarters at 90 No. Main 
Street. 

Mr. Lobenstein reports a healthy increase in 
business during the past three months and antici- 
pates an increasingly good business for Fall and 
Spring. 





sige Art Alliance and the New York Society 
of Craftsmen will have a joint exhibition 
from November 20 to December 20 in the rooms 
of the Art Centre, 65-67 East Fifty-sixth Street. 
Articles for this exhibition must be entered on 
Monday or Tuesday, November 13 and 14. 


The illustration below is of a display window shown last month by Abraham & Straus, Inc., featuring entirely 

silks, damasks, brocades and tapestries, which were purchased by Mr. McCausland while abroad. Four coun- 

tries are represented and the display, in richness of coloring as well as beauty of ensemble, was said to be 
one of the finest ever presented of its kind. 



























































WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Moore—The many friends of Walter J. 
Moore will be glad to know that he has practi- 
cally recovered from a serious accident which 
occurred on August 23rd. While crossing from 
his table to the hat rack, in Klein’s restaurant, he 
did not notice a trap door in the floor which a 
waiter had opened. Stepping through this trap- 
door, he received a severe fall which resulted in 
the fracture of four ribs as well as other bruises. 
His injuries, while painful, were happily no more 
serious, and in about three weeks he was back 
again on the job. 

SINGER—M. Singer, formerly upholstery 
buyer for La Salle & Koch, Toledo, O., has been 
appointed upholstery buyer for Thalheimer Bros., 
Richmond, Va., assuming this position September 
18th and buying for the upholstery department. 

BisHop—C. A. Bishop, who assumed charge 
of the upholstery department of the Albert Stei- 
ger Co., Springfield, Mass., in June, was in New 
York recently and reports a satisfactory increase 
in the business of his department. 

Benoit—E. V. Benoit, recently with the 
Hunter-Tuppen Co., Syracuse, and well known 
in the metropolitan upholstery field is now cover- 
ing New York State and Pennsylvania for the 
Robert Lewis Co. 

LocKxwoop--Dudley Lockwood, of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. staff, left for the Coast last 
month and will travel from the Los Angeles 
office, assisting Henry E. Earle, the firm’s repre- 
sentative in the Coast territory. 

Junc—Henry Jung, of the firm of Jung & 
Moore, returned last month on the S. S. Homeric 
from a trip to Switzerland, reaching New York 
on September 27th. 

Fortin—Fred. Fortin has been appointed 
drapery buyer for the McCarthy Dry Goods Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. ' 

KINGSTON-BANNING—Mr. Kingston, who 
has been assistant to Mr. Mulqueen in the up- 
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holstery department of James McCreery & Co., 
New York, has been promoted to manager of the 
toys and A. Banning has been promoted from the 
floor to the position of assistant to Mr. Mulqueen. 
GoopE—A. C. Goode has taken charge of the 
interior decorating department of the Block & 
Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ill. Mr. Goode was recently 
in charge of the upholstery department of W. 
Lewis & Co., Champaign, IIl., and prior to that 
with Roshek Brothers & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
FRANKE—Miss Gretchen Franke, of the 
Willich Embroidery Studios, returned September 
llth after a two months’ trip abroad, most of 
which time was spent in Germany. Miss Franke 
obtained many new ideas and novelties. 
SmitH—S. G. Smith, of the Carbone Co., 
Inc., Boston, is at present in Italy buying antiques. 
He expects to return to Boston about November 
Ist, after stopping off with his family in London. 
Harris—D. G. Harris is now covering the 
New England territory for E. C. Carter Co. This 


‘firm recently opened new offices at 420 Boylston 


Street. Mr. Harris was formerly with the A. B. 
Cox Co., Boston. 

Kean—S. H. Kean has been appointed 
assistant to A. Shiels, upholstery and drapery 
buyer for Stern Bros. Mr. Kean has been in 
the upholstery and interior decorating line for 
the past fifteen years. 

Kincaip—Leslie Kincaid is now in charge 
of the drapery department of the Fowler Furni- 
ture Co., Worcester, Mass. He was formerly 
with the Hoeffler Fisher Co., of Providence. 

MansBACH—Roy G. Mansbach is now drap- 
ery buyer for the Atherton Furniture Co., of 
Brockton, Mass. N. Brooks, who formerly had 
this department, has become furniture buyer. 

Davis—W. A. W. Davis, one of the best 
known Metropolitan floor-covering men, has been 
appointed sales executive for the Cott-a-Lap Co., 
with headquarters in the Textile Building. 








THE FORDNEY-McCUMBER TARIFF 
BILL. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


Par. 909. Tapestries, and other Jacquard woven 
upholstery cloths, Jacquard woven blankets and Jac- 
quard woven napped cloths, all the foregoing, in the 
piece or otherwise, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 910. Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, including plush and velvet ribbons, cut 
or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the whole sur- 
face, and manufactures, in any form, made or cut from 
cotton pile fabrics, 50 per centum ad valorem; terry- 
woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, and manufactures, in any form, made or cut 
from terry-woven fabrics, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 920. Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pil- 
low shams, and bed sets, and all other articles and 
fabrics, by whatever name known, plain or Jacquard 
figured, finished or unfinished, wholly or partly manu- 
factured, finished or unfinished, for any use whatsoever, 
made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine, and 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when 
counting not more than five points or spaces between 
the warp threads to the inch, 1% cents per square yard; 
when counting more than five such points or spaces to 
the inch, three-fourths of 1 cent per square yard in 
addition for each point in excess of five; and in addi- 
tion thereto, on all the foregoing articles in this para- 
graph, 25 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing shall pay a less rate of duty than 60 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1012. Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in 
chief value of vegetable fiber other than cotton, cut or 
uncut, whether or not the pile covers the whole surface, 
and manufactures in any form, made or cut from any 
of the foregoing, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Woo. AND MANUFACTURES OF 

Par. 1101. Wools, not improved by the admixture 
of merino or English blood, such as Donskoi, native 
Smyrna, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
and other wool of like character or description, and hair 
of the camel, in the grease, 12 cents per pound; washed, 
18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents per pound. The 
duty on such wools imported on the skin shall be 11 
cents per pound: Provided, That such wools may be 
imported under bond in an amount to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and under such regulations 
as he shall prescribe; and if within three years from the 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded ware- 
houses satisfactory proof is furnished that the wools 
have been used in the manufacture of rugs, carpets, or 
any other floor coverings, the duties shall be remitted 
or refunded: Provided further, That if any such wools 
imported under bond as above prescribed are used in 
the manufacture of articles other than rugs, carpets, or 
any other floor coverings, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid on any wools so used in violation of the bond, 
in addition to the regular duties provided by this para- 
graph, 20 cents per pound, which shall not be remitted 
or refunded on exportation of the articles or for any 
other reason. Wools in the grease shall be considered 
such as shall have been shorn from the sheep without 
any cleansing; that is, in their natural condition. 
Washed wools shall be considered such as have been 
washed with water only on the sheep’s back, or on 
the skin. 

Par.1110. Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or 
not the pile covers the whole surface, made wholly or 
in chief value of wool and manufactures, in any form, 
made or cut from such pile fabrics, 40 cents per pound 
and 50 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1116. Oriental, Axminster, Savonnerie, Au- 
busson, and other carpets and rugs, not made on a 
power driven loom; carpets and rugs of oriental weave 
or weaves, produced on a power-driven loom; chenille 
Axminster carpets and rugs, whether woven as separate 





carpets and rugs or in rolls of any width; all the fore- 
going, plain, or figured, 55 per centum ad valorem. 
__Par. 1117. -Axminster carpets and rugs, not spe- 
cially provided for: Wilton carpets and rugs; Brussels 
carpets and rugs; velvet and tapestry carpets and rugs; 
and carpets and rugs of like character or description, 
40 per centum ad valorem. 

Ingrain carpets, and ingrain rugs or art squares, of 
whatever material composed, and carpets and rugs of 
like character or description, not specially provided for, 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

_ Par. 1120. Whenever in this title the word “wool” 
is used in connection with a manufactured article of 
which it is a component material, it shall be held to 
include wool or hair of the sheep, camel, Angora goat, 
Cashmere goat, alpaca, or other like animals, whether 
manufactured by the woolen, worsted, felt, or any 
other process. 

SILK AND SILK Goops 

Par. 1205. Woven fabrics in the piece, composed 
wholly or in chief value of silk, not specifically provided 
for, 55 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1206. Plushes, including such as are commer- 
cially known as hatter’s plush, velvets, chenilles, velvet 
or plush ribbons, and all other pile fabrics, cut or un- 
cut, composed wholly or in chief value of silk, 60 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1211. All manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk is the component material of chief value, not spe- 
cially provided for, 60 per centum ad valorem. 


SUNDRIES 


Par. 1425. Hair, curled, suitable for beds or mat- 
tresses, 10 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1426. Haircloth, known as “crinoline” cloth, 
hair-cloth, known as “hair seating,’ and hair press 
cloth, not specially provided for, 35 per centum ad 
valorem; hair felt, made wholly or in chief value of 
animal hair, not specially provided for, 25 per centum 
ad valorem; manufactures of hair felt, including gun 
wads, 35 per centum ad valorem; cloths and all other 
manufactures of every description, wholly or in chief 
value of cattle hair or horsehair, not specially provided 
for, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1430. Laces, lace window curtains, burnt-out 
laces and embroideries capable of conversion into 
burnt-outlaces, nets and nettings, embroidered or other- 
wise, veils, veilings, flouncings, all-overs, neck rufflings, 
flutings, quillings, ruchings, tuckings, insertings, gal- 
loons, edgings, trimmings, fringes, gimps, ornaments; 
braids, loom woven and ornamented in the process of 
weaving, or made by hand, or on any braid machine, 
knitting machine, or lace machine; and all fabrics and 
articles composed in any part, however small, of any 
of the foregoing fabrics or articles; all the foregoing, 
finished or unfinished (except materials and articles 
provided for in paragraphs [922] 920, 1006, 1404, 1406, 
and 1424 of this Act), by whatever name known, and 
to whatever use applied, and whether or not named, 
described, or provided for elsewhere in this Act, when 
composed wholly or in chief value of yarns, threads, 
filaments, tinsel wire, lame, bullions, metal threads, 
beads, bugles, spangles, or products of cellulose pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1213 of this Act, 90 per centum 
ad valorem; embroideries not specially provided for, 
and all fabrics and articles embroidered in any manner 
by hand or machinery, whether with a plain or fancy 
initial, monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, ap- 
pliqued, scalloped, or ornamented with beads, bugles, 
or spangles, or from which threads have been omitted, 
drawn, punched, or cut, and with threads introduced 
after weaving to finish or ornament the openwork, not 
including straight hemstitching; all the foregoing, fin- 
ished or unfinished by whatever name known, and to 
whatever use applied, and whether or not named, des- 
cribed, or provided for elsewhere in this Act, when 
composed wholly or in chief value of yarns, threads, 
filaments, tinsel wire, lame, bullions, metal threads, 
beads, bugles, spangles, or products of cellulose pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1213, 75 per centum ad valorem. 
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FLORAL DESIGNS BY JEAN PILLEMENT 
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The “landscapes” of Jean Pillement have a beautiful whimsicality. 
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N AUGUST 1921, we published probably the 

first illustrated article ever prepared on the 
subject of Pillement design, following the initia- 
tive of Cheney Bros., who, inspired by the 
European visit of Mr. Budd, brought out a 
number of styles in the Pillement spirit. 

At that time, hardly a year ago, Pillement 
was a term that meant nothing to the upholstery 
trade or to the decorator. A few connoisseurs 
understood Pillement and a few collectors might 
have an example of Pillement work, but to the 
trade at large Pillement might be a term applied 
to a race horse, a brand of cigarettes or a movie 
actress. It meant nothing. 

It is gratifying thereiore to note the success 
of the Pillement styles in the Cheney line and to 
note also that today, a year subsequent to their 
introduction, we can find a number of Pillement 
designs at the Metropolitan Museum, the acquisi- 
tion of 300 or more patterns being announced in 
their June, 1922 bulletin. 

Pillement was a true artist, yet little is known 
of his life, according to William M. Ivins, Jr., 
Curator of Prints, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Writing in the June issue of the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mr. Ivins speaks 
of Jean Pillement as “in many ways one of the 
most distinguished and delightful of all French 
draughtsmen in the eighteenth century,” andadds: 

“We know that he was born at Lyons in 
1727, that he died there in poverty in 1808, that 
he worked in London, Paris, Vienna, Lisbon, and 
that he held the appointment of painter both to 
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Queen Marie Antoinette and to Stanislas, King 
of Poland. Five times between 1760 and 1780 he 
exhibited in London at the annual shows, and 
between 1757 and 1764 more than two hundred 
plates after his designs were engraved and pub- 
lished there at the expense of a fashionable mas- 
ter of dancing and deportment. He appears to 
have played a not unimportant part in the devel- 
opment of English landscape practice during the 
second half of the Eighteenth Century and to 
have spent a great part of his life preparing 
designs for the Lyons looms. 

“In his own time possibly most famous for 
his landscapes, which despite their charm were 
but little more than pastiches of Seventeenth 
Century Dutch painting, he is most valued to-day 
by the few who know his work on account of the 
many designs which he made for the decoration 
of walls and of textiles. Of all the many men 
who specialized in the minor arts of decoration 
during the Eighteenth Century, Pillement stands 
out because of the sheer delight which lies in his 
completely nonsensical work. Groups of flowers 
or seed pods are arranged in marvelous patterns, 
which are the more entrancing because they have 
no apparent rhyme or reason. Barques of flow- 
ers and leaves pursue their course in flat defiance 
of all the rules of physics and experience. China- 
men fish from pagodas perched on ladders rising 
from most fragile petals. Children play gravely 
comic games. And everything is beautifully man- 
nered. In its way it is the most perfect illustra- 
tion of the fact, full comprehension of which 








seems to be so difficult for so many people, that 
nonsense is neither bad sense nor half-sense, but 
like sense itself has its logic and its close reason- 
ing, and that to achieve success in its pursuit 
requires talent of most uncommon distinction. 
There is no subject matter, there is nothing with 
which we are familiar, in any other hands the 
things would be banal and flat, and none the less 
as we look at these designs, especially those most 
charming ones rendered in color by the otherwise 
unknown English etcher Anne Allen, we are 
transported to a land and to a realm of thought 
in which artificiality becomes natural and non- 
sense serious and close-linked as logic its very 
self. 

“Where Moreau le jeune and Fragonard told 
their many and delightful tales of expensive cos- 
tumes and court manners, Pillement put on his 
wishing cap and carried himself, and us with him, 
over the hills and far away to a country beyond 
the moon where people were grave because there 
was no sorrow, where people smiled because of 
the very solemnity of their face. Like some 
inspired clown, impassive of countenance, a little 
melancholy, and impeccable in pomponed panta- 
loons, he holds forth to us his magic hoop, bid- 
ding us break through into the world of pure 
enchantment that lies beyond; a world of inver- 
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One of Pillement’s beautifully mannered 
florals. Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 














sion and topsiturviness, where nothing is un- 
expected because nothing is expected, and where 
delight involves no moral consequences. An 
older Frenchman said, ‘Our follies: are our 
wisdom,’ ” 





A NEW BOOK ON DECORATION. 
é lon MacMillan Company, New York, have 

just published a new book which carries the 
significant title of “The Principles of Interior 
Decoration.” 

The author, Bernard C. Jakway, an extension 
lecturer on interior decoration at the University 
of California, carries the reader through a dis- 
cussion of the subject divided into seventeen 
chapters, as follows: 

The Nature and Method of the Art; Fitness 
to Purpose; The Grammar of Decoration; Line 
and Form; Color; The Significance of Texture; 
The Elements of Beauty; The Law of Contrast; 
Proportion; Balance; Light and Shade; The 
Dominant Hue; Color Harmony; Ornament; 
Excellence in Design; Period Decoration; Con- 
clusion. 

The subject is treated in simple language 
and according to the author the book is “designed 
to be of interest to the housewife concerned with 
the attractiveness of her home—the beginner and 
the reader whose knowledge of interior decora- 
tion is limited, rather than to the artist and 
expert.” 

Such a book cannot fail to find a considerable 
audience because there is probably no interest 
more definitely associated with home keeping 
than that which comprises its artistic and com- 
fortable furnishment. 

Numerous illustrations in line and half tone 
add to the clarity of the text and increase the 
interest of the book. Three hundred pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.50.. 





A DELIVERY HELP. 
es Los Angeles, are inaugurating a 
campaign to induce their salespeople to se- 
cure from the customers the “between streets” 
location of the address of their homes. So far as 
we know, this is an entirely new departure in the 
operation of dry goods delivery systems. 

The advantage of the scheme is obvious, par- 
ticularly in cities where a uniform block system 
of numbering has not been applied. From the 
September number of The Bullock Way, the 
firm’s house organ, the necessity for the informa- 
tion is set forward in a brief article from which 
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we quote the following suggestive sentences: 

“We have been pleading with the salespeople 
to get the ‘near or between’ streets on every 
address tag. It is necessary to this business. We 
want it and are making this final request. Any 
way you look at it the near street is essential and 
must be secured and to that end we ask the 
salespeople to get this information at the proper 
time, that is when the customer is in the section.” 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 





MONG the newcomers in the field of interior 

decorations and antiques, in the Vieux 
Carre district, who has been cordially received 
by the exclusive classes to which she caters, is 
Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson, at 516 Royal Street. 
Miss Wilkinson was formerly with Elsie DeWolf, 
of New York, where her skill and taste in dec- 
orative work won for her a conspicuous position, 
which she has successfully maintained in artistic 
circles here. Miss Wilkinson is a member of a 
prominent family of Louisiana, who occupy a 
front rank in the professional and political activi- 
ties of the State. 

The Mayer Furniture Company, of Baton 
Rouge, La., has been awarded the contract for 
supplying and laying down the linoleum to be 
used in the Greater Agricultural College, now 
being constructed at an estimated cost of five 
million dollars. 

The demand for drapery and interior dec- 
orations in New Orleans and contiguous terri- 
tory shows no abatement and all of the depart- 
ment stores and establishments given over to 
drapery and interior decorations, are at their 
peak with work. The D. H. Holmes Co. has 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the 
floor coverings and draperies for the new show 
rooms of the Salmen Brick and Lumber Co., 
which has just constructed a new modern build- 
ing at Carrolton and Washington Avenues, where 
a special feature is made of giving object lessons 
in home construction and furnishings. It is a 
novel and attractive method of creating an incen- 
tive for home building. 

Leon Barnett, formerly assistant manager 
and buyer for the Max Barnett Furniture Com- 
pany, Inc. of this city, is dead after an illness of 
five days. 

The firm of R. L. Schmidt, Inc., founded in 
1893, builders of fine furniture and dealers in 
draperies, is making active preparations for the 
Fall trade. 
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Mr. Buford, of Gallup, Inc., has returned 
from Houston, where he spent two weeks over- 
looking matters in the new branch recently estab- 
lished in the Humble Oil Building. The firm has 
been awarded the contract for remodeling and 
refurnishing the Country Club of Houston. 

Mrs. R. J. McClure, who has proved a valu- 
able member of the drapery department of Hart- 
well’s House of Gifts, has accepted a responsible 
position with the firm of John A. Stewart, of 
Chicago, decorators, who have decided to enter 
the decorative and drapery field here. Mrs. 
McClure will terminate her connection with 
Hartwell some time next month. : 


FRANK MICHINARD. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW. 

— we illustrate a painted silk panel pro- 

duced by S. W. and Dorothy Graves, of 
New York, by a process of their own invention. 

In the old method of painting on silk, when 
oils were used, the painting was rendered hard; 
when water colors were used the results were 
often muddy and lifeless. By the new process 
the pigment is so thoroughly blended with the 
silk that it becomes almost a part of the fabric, 
leaving it as soft and as bright as it was before 
the paint was applied. 
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Shelf display of Marshall Field & Co. fabrics. 


DISPLAYS FROM UNCUT PIECES. 
U REQUIRES considerable decorative skill to cre- 

ate effective displays from uncut goods. All 
drapery managers encounter this problem, and it 
is more of a problem with them than with dec- 
orators because decorators carry so little stuff 
in the piece. 

Through the courtesy of Marshall Field & 
Co. we are enabled to illustrate on this and the 
following page, as well as on page 102, displays, 
made not only in their Chicago store and win- 
dows but in New York, which show how beauti- 
fully fabrics may be displayed in the piece. The 
interesting feature of these exhibits is that in all 
of them the cretonnes shown are uncut, being 
merely lengths from the bolt, so hung and ar- 
ranged that the spectator obtains a clear idea of 
their drapery value and their decorative possi- 
bilities. 





RETAILERS CLEVERLY ROBBED. 
A’ UNUSUAL scheme of robbery has been 

practiced recently throughout some of the 
Pennsylvania cities, and from information fur- 
nished us by Stanley W. Laubach, with C. K. 
Whitner & Co., Reading, Pa., we are able to give 
particulars of their method of operation. 

It is the practice of these operators to rent 
an office, have business cards printed, visit stores 
and factories and order goods to be delivered the 
next day at certain hours, with promise to pay 
upon delivery. Checks are tendered in payment 
for the C. O. D. deliveries, but before the checks 


See text below. 


can be presented at the banks, the goods are 
packed in trunks, or bundled together and taken 
away in automobiles. 

They have even gone so far as to make small 
deposits at one or two local banks, in order to 
establish a deposit rating; but the entire deposit 
is withdrawn on the second day, at the same time 
that they make their get-away, completing what 
the police call “a clever forty-eight hour job,” 
with little chance of recovery. 

We are glad to give these particulars, in 
order that our readers may be warned, in case an 
attempt is made in their territory. 





N. Y. UNIVERSITY COURSE IN 
RIOR DECORATION. 
N™ EROUS inquiries have come to us regarding 

the courses in Interior Decaration to be 
given under the auspices of the New York Uni- 
versity, with the cooperation of the Art-in-Trades 
Club. From a folder sent us by Professor James 
E. Lough, Dean of the Extramural Division of 
the University, we quote the following: 

“New York University offers this year a 
course in Interior Decoration, of unique value 
both to those professionally engaged in art trades, 
and to the public interested in home furnishing 
and decoration. There will be two sections: 
Section I, meeting at 11 A. M., and Section II, 
meeting at 8 P. M. 

The first session for each section will be 
held on Thursday, October 5, 1922. Each sec- 
tion will continue to meet twice a week, Thurs- 
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days and Fridays, for a term of thirty weeks. 

During the first ten weeks, each Thursday, 
the fundamental principles of form and color will 
be considered. On Fridays during the same 
period, the various materials of decoration will 
be discussed by specialists of recognized author- 
ity. After the Christmas holidays the historical 
styles will be taken up in succession. On Thurs- 
days there will be a lecture.on the life and cul- 
tural background of the period. On Fridays the 
lecture will be devoted to a study of the furniture 
and decorations of that period. These lectures, 
as well as those on form and color, will be given 
by Professor Fiske Kimball. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the lan- 
tern, and by actual examples of the materials and 
work under discussion. 
arranged near the classroom a special loan exhi- 
bition in further illustration of the current work. 
The rich resources of the Museum in the decora- 
tive arts will likewise be available to members of 
the course. 

All classes will be held in the class and lec- 
ture rooms of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street. For the evening 
classes the carriage entrance, just north of the 
main entrance, will be used. 

Section I. will be open to the general public. 


A window display of Marshall Field & Co. fabrics. 


Frequently there will be 


Section II. limited to those engaged in art 
trades and manufactures. 

Reservations up to the capacity of the rooms 
will be made in order of the application. If any 
places remain they may be applied for at the 
first meeting of the course. The fee for the sixty 
lectures in either section will be $30.00. This fee 
is payable at the time of enrolling for the course. 
A check drawn to the order of New York Uni- 
versity should be sent with the application, or 
the fee may be paid to a representative of the 
University at the first session of the course.” 

The lecturer in charge of the course is 
Professor Fiske Kimball. Special lecturers on 
materials and decorations are: Karl Schmieg, 
Frederick Budd, Arthur H. Lee, Harry Wearne, 
Edward Maag, T. Atkins Tout, Joseph M. 
Hobbs, William S. Coffin, Francis Lenygon, 
Stephen DeKosenko. 

The Art-in-Trades Club is represented by 
Harry Wearne. William Sloane Coffin, Chair- 
man, Francis Lenygon and F. W. Richardson 
compose the Educational Committee. 


foes London Department of M. H. Birge & 
Sons Co. recently secured a yearly contract 
to supply wall papers to the Royal Engineering 
Section of the British Army. 


See text on opposite page. 
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In the windows of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 


DRAPERY DISPLAYS FROM UNCUT PIECES 

















THE L. M. BARKER CO., FRESNO, CAL. 
ips L. M. Barker Co. is a new organization 
in Fresno, California, but composed of some 
of the best known furniture and decorative men 


on the Pacific Coast. Its President is L. M. 
Barker, for fifteen years with Barker Bros. as 
sales manager of the mail order department. The 
Vice President is Clarence G. Bell, interior dec- 
orator and salesman for sixteen years with W. 
and J. Sloane, and later manager for Elsie De 
Wolf in her Santa Barbara studio. The com- 
pany’s secretary is C. E. Durrell, manager of the 
correspondence department of Barker Bros. Wil- 
bur W. Smith, treasurer, was formerly manager 
for Taylor’s, of Indianapolis, later field manager 
for Harry T. Dean of Detroit, and now San 
Joaquin Valley manager for Barker Bros. 





A NEW RUG FIRM. 
CHRISTOPHER MarKs has opened an office 
¢ at 15 East Fortieth Street, where he will 
handle hand-tufted rugs, made-to-order; Che- 
nille; Axminster, foreign and domestic made, to 
order and also carried in stock for immediate 
delivery; Wilton carpets, foreign and domestic, 

and fine Oriental rugs as required. 
Mr. Marks started his business career with 
B. Altman & Co., 18th Street and 6th Avenue, 
in the rug department, under John W. Jones, 
remaining with them a little over six years. Sub- 
sequently he was with N. Castelli & Bros. for 
three years, and with the Persian Rug Manufac- 
tory for nearly ten years, resigning his position 

there last month. 





HAVE FORMED NEW CORPORATION. 
rasrqeiiesnaned is made this month that a 
new corporation under the name of Gold- 
smith, Lowenfels & Co., Inc., has succeeded the 
corporation of B. Lowenfels & Co., Inc., without 
change of officers and directors. 

The firm with headquarters at 38-40 Cooper 
Square are importers and manufacturers spe- 
cializing in draped shades, valances and panel 
curtains, in stock patterns and made to order. 
They publish a comprehensive catalogue showing 
a large number of designs that are particularly 
appropriate for modern needs. They also make 
a specialty of linens for hotels and institutions. 





SOFA PILLOWS FROM HISTORIC 
FABRICS. 

Q* HIs recent three months trip to Europe with 
his family, M. E. Wormser, of Emden & 

Wormser, combined business with pleasure by 

securing some remarkable examples of hand 

made laces, which are now at the New York 

salesrooms on display. 

While in Paris, he made arrangements for 
the construction of a quantity of sofa pillows 
made from fragments of old petit-point and gros- 
point embroideries, and Beauvais 
tapestries, Eighteenth Century dress silks, and 
Chinese quilted robes, extraordinary examples of 
fabrics that possess both historic and artistic 
value. <A collection of these sofa pillows has 
been received and others are on the way. 


Aubusson 


Two excellent wall-paper patterns in the line of the York Card and Paper Co. 


























PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 
a new method of making batik work which 
eliminates both gasoline and boiling. 

Herman Rumpf, well known interior decora- 
tor of San Francisco, has moved his shop to a 
splendid new building at 567 Howard Street. He 
is now handling carpets and fine furniture made 
to order, in addition to draperies. 

G. L. Najarian, Oriental rug importer of 
San Francisco, has returned from a trip to New 
York made for the purpose of securing additional 
stock. 

W. C. Lewis, until recently with Peck & 
Hills, Furniture Exchange Building, San Fran- 
cisco, has engaged in the retail business at 700 
Irving Street. 

Frank Kovacs, formerly with the upholstery 
department of William D. McCann, 404 Post 
Street, San Francisco, has engaged in business on 
his own account at 5914 College Avenue, Berk- 
eley, Cal., under the name of the De Luxe 
Upholstery Company. 

The formal opening of the Watson Studio, 
2232 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., was held 
on September 22. A large line of lamps, shades, 
fancy pillows, and the like is carried in stock. 

The Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, 
has secured a lease on the adjoining building for- 
merly occupied by the Cherry Furniture Com- 
pany, and will add twenty-nine thousand square 
feet of floor space to that already occupied. 

Fall Market Week was observed at San 
Francisco during the week of September 18th, 
the event being held under the auspices of the 
Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association. 
About three thousand buyers attended and sales 
amounted to nearly $4,000,000. 

Miss Irma Schrag, assistant to Charles S. 
Darling, San Francisco, took the lines of this 
manufacturers’ representative to Los Angeles and 
vicinity late in September. Mr. Darling was un- 
able to make the trip, owing to the illness and 
death of his father. 

The Large & McKenzie Furniture Co. has 
succeeded the firm of Premo, Large & McKenzie, 
at Fresno, Cal. 

H. B. Bacon, who represented Marshall 
Field & Co. in the Pacific Coast territory at one 
time, is now with A. Hoenigsberger and has 
established headquarters at Los Angeles. 

Dikran B. Donchian, head of the rug import- 
ing firm of Donchian Bros., 878 Broadway, New 
York, died of heart failure at Berkeley, Cal., on 





September 24th while visiting his nephew, M. B. 
Babasinian. He had recently arrived from the 
East and his wife was awaiting him at Pasadena. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco has amalgamated with the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce and a retail mer- 
chants’ division will be organized by the latter, 
this division to have complete autonomy in its 
own affairs. William H. Cusick, of the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, and manager C. W. 
Bryant, represented the retailers in the negotia- 
tions. 

William Gardner, well known in furniture 
circles at Seattle, Wash., has engaged in business 
at Edmonds, Wash. 

F. H. Sherwood is now sole owner of the 
furniture business at Rainier, Ore., formerly con- 
ducted under the name of Sherwood & Clark. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





THE STORY OF CRETONNE. 
(Continued from page 78.) 
cation with India, resulting in the memorial of 
the promoters of the London East India Co. to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1599 followed by the grant- 
ing of the charter of the following year. 

British operations in India were carried on 
under various titles at different times beginning 
with the original company, “Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants_of London Trading to the 
East Indies,” 1600; “Courtens Association” 
(Assador Merchants) 1635-1650; “Company of 
Merchant Adventurers,” 1655-1667; “General 
Society Trading to the East Indies,” 1698-1709, 
united with the original company as the “United 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to 
the East Indies.” The first twelve voyages were 
separate ventures, but after 1612 the voyages 
were made and controlled by the Company. 

The first English factory was established at 
Surate in 1614, following the battle with and 
defeat of the Portuguese who opposed English 
aggression in India. 

With the opening of the Eighteenth Century 
the British were established at Bombay, Madras 
and Bengal (Calcutta). The French had a fac- 
tory in Pondicherri, south of Madras. In 1746, 
however, Madras was captured by the French, 
the French and English wars in India following 
the wars between these same powers in Europe. 
Madras was restored to the British by the second 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1748. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD STORE UNDER NEW CONTROL. 

A“ ANNOUNCEMENT of unusual interest to the 

entire dry goods trade appeared recently 
that control of Arnold Constable & Co., one of 
the oldest retail stores in New York City, dating 
back to 1827 has been acquired by a group of 
purchasers of whom Stephen J. Leonard, presi- 
dent of the Robert N. Bassett Co., Inc., is the 
head. It.is announced that one of the best known 
dry goods men in America is to assume the active 
management of the business which, it is under- 
stood, will be continued without interruption at 
the present very valuable location. 

Notwithstanding the many years that have 
elapsed since the founding of the business of 
Arnold Constable & Co., the descendants of the 
original owner have been in general control up 
to the time when the present reorganization of 
cabinet was consummated. 

The business was first established as Arnold 
& Hearn, Aaron Arnold and his nephew George 
Arnold Hearn. In 1834 James Arnold Hearn, 
another nephew, was admitted and the name 
changed to Arnold, Hearn & Co. In the early 
part of 1842 the Hearns retired to form the firm 
of Hearn Bros., later James A. Hearn & Son. 

The name of the firm at this time was 
changed to Aaron Arnold & Co. In 1844 James 
M. Constable was admitted and in 1850 the name 
was changed to Arnold Constable & Co., Richard 
Arnold at this time becoming a member of the 
firm. Aaron Arnold died in 1875 and Richard 
Arnold in 1886. Hicks Arnold, husband of Har- 
riet M. Constable, daughter of James M. Con- 
stable, was subsequently taken into the firm. 

The firm was dissolved in 1905 after the 
death of Frederick A. Constable, son of James 
M. Constable, the business being continued by 
Alfred G. Evans, partner since 1901, Edwin H. 
Weatherbee and Walter C. M. Constable. 

In 1914 the firm was incorporated and Hicks 
Arnold Weatherbee became president. In 1915 
the firm removed from the old location at Broad- 
way and 19th Street to the new building which 
had been built for its occupancy at 5th Avenue 
and 40th Street, one of the most favorable loca- 
tions in the upper 5th Avenue shopping district. 


Fenny Buccini has recently been doing 

some very interesting decorations in the 
main dining room of the Hotel Majestic. He has 
secured beautiful effects in the draperies and the 
lighting, by use of Cheney silks of a transparency 
that brings out the colorings. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT. 
HE question frequently arises in the discus- 
sion of some of the sheer curtain fabrics 
as to the proper identification and right nomen- 
clature. 

Our supplement, reproducing as it does the 
microscopic representations of three common 
weave families of light-weight curtain materials 
gives a clear delineation of the main character- 
istics side by side, for comparison with each other 
or with magnified examples of actual fabrics. 

From the weaving standpoint there is very 
little difference between fabrics of the same 
family as their differences represent merely 
varied manipulations in the handling of the 
loom. 

In trade parlance, however, the distinctions 
between the various types are rather sharply 
drawn. The examples we have illustrated serve 
as a convenient identifying chart. 





BOOKLET FOR CREDIT MEN. 

HE Fifth Avenue Protective Association has 

recently prepared a booklet of interest to 
credit men and executives handling collections, 
which will be mailed free of charge on request. 

The Association makes a specialty of collect- 
ing in the trades represented by the interest of 
this magazine and the booklet answers many 
questions concerning their methods. 





NEW DESIGN ELEMENTS DEFTLY 
HANDLED. 
NEW inspiration is expressed in the recent 
designs of decorative cretonnes displayed in 
the show spaces at the salesrooms of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. 

It is no light task, in view of the tremendous 
number of designs that have been produced in 
the past few years, to develop anything new 
either in motif, treatment or in color combination, 
yet not only one but several of the firm’s new 
conceptions in cretonnes and hand prints are con- 
spicuously different and strike a new note in color 
and design harmony. 

Light weight silks and mercerized fabrics for 
over-draperies, registered under the trade name 
of “Darvel Fabrics,” are also an important fea- 
ture of the display made in the salesrooms and on 
the road by their various traveling salesmen. 


A. PINEAU is now operating his workrooms 
e exclusively for the trade. He is specializing 
in curtains, bed spreads and draperies to order. 

















A NEW LACE CURTAIN ORGANIZATION. 
A® ANNOUNCEMENT of considerable impor- 
tance in the lace curtain trade appears on 
another page. Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., have 
succeeded to the lace curtain and fancy linen 
department of P. K. Wilson & Son, Inc. 

Mr. Bartmann, who has for several years 
been the head of this department for P. K. 
Wilson & Son, Inc., has been with the firm for 
a period of about twenty-eight years. Mr. Bixer 
has been with the firm about seven years and 
has recently been covering the Middle West and 
Chicago territory. 

The new firm enters business with a splendid 
personal reputation, a wide acquaintance and a 
thorough experience in the lace curtain and cur- 
tain fabric business.. In taking over the stock of 
P. K. Wilson & Son, Inc., which has been kept 
complete notwithstanding the special sale that 
has been in progress for some months, the new 
firm is well equipped for immediate business 
and it is their intention to add to the lines carried 
from time to time as opportunity offers. 

There is to be no change in the location of 
the stock, which for so many years has been kept 
on the third floor of the P. K. Wilson Building, 
and except for the change in the firm name there 
will be no break in the continuity of the business 
carried on by this department. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 
The Roberts, Little D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, has 


been acquired by Klein’s D. G. Co., of the same city, 
recently incorporated for $200,000. T. H. Roberts, of 
the Roberts-Little organization, remains with the new 
concern as manager of the business, which will undergo 
no change in policy or location. 

The J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, have com- 
menced excavation for the new million dollar addition 
to their present building which will add five acres of 
floor space to the nine acres they now occupy. When 
completed the entire store, seven stories high, will 
cover 300 ft. on Seventh Street, 233 ft. on Hope Street, 
and 205 ft. on Grand Avenue. 

J. S. Brown, 1397a Goodfellow Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., expects to enter business as wholesale wall-paper 
jobber this coming Spring. 

I. Feinstein, Maywood, IIl., dealer in furniture, 
rugs, and draperies, expects to occupy his new store 
about October Ist. The cost of building it is reported 
to be $25,000. 

The Ball Furniture Co., Boston, Mass., has incor- 
porated for $35,000 to deal in furniture and carpets. 
James Charles Ball, 31 Everett Street, Arlington, is 
one of the incorporators. 

The Conner Furniture Company, New Albany, Ind., 
has been incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, 
rugs and draperies. 

Bagues, Inc., New York, has been incorporated for 
$30,000, to deal in furniture, rugs and curtains. 

F. Erion & Co., the Buffalo, N. Y. department store 
firm, have incorporated for $300,000. 

Horner-Phillips Co., Steubenville, Ohio, furniture, 
rugs and draperies, have incorporated for $100,000. 














JOHN PROCTOR. 
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JOHN PROCTOR. 


— John Proctor died on September 16th 
one of the great men in the development of 
a century of art in furnishings in America, passed 
away. Few in the trade knew Mr. Proctor. He 
had no partner, belonged to no trade associa- 
tion, attended no trade functions or dinners, was 
never seen through the trade and seldom heard 
from, and few people realized the extent of his 
business which occupied the two six-story build- 
ings which he owned at 3 and 5 West 36th Street. 

Travelling men, entering the modest door- 
way and being ushered into Mr. Proctor’s private 
office, no bigger than a hall bedroom with two 
chairs in it, hadn’t the faintest comprehension of 
the extent of the operations conducted here and 
yet throughout the building, room after room 
and floor after floor showed exquisite examples 
of the man’s rare skill. He showed a charming 
collection of fabrics made especially for him or 
by him, in his own factory at Paterson where he 
He showed hundreds of 
furniture pieces made for him from his own 
designs or by him at his own factory. 


employed thirty looms. 


His lines, both retail as well as wholesale, 
bore the unmistakable impress of his personality 
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with a following as loyal as that of Liberty in 
London, 

He was a natural colorist. There is indi- 
viduality not only in the things he made but in 
the things made for him and even in prints, 
cretonnes and chintzes, there are 500 examples 
in his stock, every one of which is superlatively 
good. 

John Proctor’s style was naturally influenced 
by his early training. Back in the early ’80’s, he 
was one of a small coterie of men employed at 
Van Tine’s, then on Broadway and 19th Street, 
who became important in after years. Mr. Bull 
was at the head of the rug department. Mr. 
Banta and John T. Keresy were with him. Mr. 
Proctor was in the embroidery department and 
when, about thirty-six years ago, he started ‘in 
business for himself, around the corner on 19th 
Street, he called his place the East India House. 

He had bought for Van Tine in Japan, China 
and the Far East and naturally he started with 
Far Eastern goods, but as time passed, he gradu- 
ally got into furniture and one of the notable 
styles that he developed was known as Normandy 
furniture. 

At first, this furniture was of the quaint 
type but little by little, he developed the period 
styles, interpreting them, however, in his own 
way; but fortunately his own way was always 
in good taste. 

Chippendale had no formula that was exact. 
If Chippendale showed Gothic tendencies, French 
or Chinese tendencies—there was no rule except- 
ing the rule of harmony, and Proctor’s apprecia- 
tion of the harmonious and consistent was a 
highly developed sense. 

The class of work done by John Proctor’s 
Paterson factory was of the highest type. They 
made silk goods of wide variety. 

Mr. Proctor never had a partner until July 
last when his business was incorporated with 
John Proctor as president, William I. Law, vice- 
president and treasurer, and William N. Cassel, 
who has been with Mr. Proctor for seven or 
eight years, secretary. 

The deceased leaves a widow and three 
daughters. A short while ago, Mr. Proctor pur- 
chased the old Harkness mansion at 12 East 53rd 
Street and intended to move up there this Fall. 


THOMAS M. CLOSE. 

O* SEPTEMBER 25TH, Thomas M. Close, Vice 
: President of Charles B. Young Co., died in 
Detroit, while on a business trip to that city. Mr. 
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Close was born in Brooklyn, and previous to his 
connection with the Chas. B. Young Co. had been 
employed for twenty-four years by the H. B. 
Claflin Co. He is survived by a widow and two 
sisters. 

THOMAS V. JOHNSON. 
NN has just reached us of the death of 

Thomas V. Johnson, formerly President of 
the Johnson Leather Company, which occurred 
about six weeks ago. 

Mr. Johnson would have been eighty-three 
years old next December. During the Civil War 
he started in business with the T. P. Howell 
Company, and in 1882 entered business for him- 
self under the name of T. V. Johnson. Thirty- 
three years ago he formed the T. V. Johnson 
Company, which later became the Johnson 
Leather Company. He retired from ‘the active 
management of this concern about two years ago. 


CHARLES E. HORN. 


Bogen E. Horn, the well known carpet man, 
died at his home in Plainfield, N. J., Octo- 
ber Ist, aged seventy years. Mr. Horn was at 
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one time a member of Vandeventer & Horn, 
manufacturing ingrains, and was one of the most 
popular men traveling out of New York. A 
widow, daughter, and two sons survive him. 


JOSIAH DIVES. 
dees death was announced last month of Josiah 
Dives, age seventy-one, senior member of the 
firm of Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, Reading, 
Pottstown, Pottsville and Harrisburg. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
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SALESMAN WANTED by novelty curtain house for 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and smaller towns of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota; also Southern man. Commission 
basis. Address “A. F. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN WANTED— 
__Must be competent to take charge, thoroughly fam- 
iliar with designing and cutting modern draperies. 
State salary expected. Communications confidential. 
J. G. Coombs, 81 Pleasant Street, Worcester, Mass. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED FACTORY SUPER- 
INTENDENT accustomed to handling the entire 
details of converting cotton curtain fabrics, scrims, 
marquisettes, etc. Address “Converter,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SWISS REPRESENTATIVE—Man of middle age, 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture of Swiss 
laces, curtains, etc., and with a knowledge of the Ameri- 
can market gained by several years in this country, 
solicits correspondence with a view of representing 
American firms in Switzerland. American and Swiss 
references. Correspondence confidential. Address 
“Swiss,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to cover Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont with a line of upholstery fabrics, 
table covers, tapestries, and velours, on commission. 
Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN, road or 
house, with an upholstery or lace curtain concern, by 
a progressive man with many years’ experience with 
leading firms. Address “Progressive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR 1923, by an experienced traveling 
salesman of wide acquaintance, a strong line of drap- 
ery or upholstery fabrics, domestic or foreign make. 
Commission basis. New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Baltimore and Washington territory desired. 
Address “Wide Acquaintance,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
WANTED—WALL-PAPER MILL CONNECTIONS. 
Excellent opportunity for mill desiring agency in St. 
Louis. We will finance operation. Address “St. Louis,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN COTTON DRAPERY MATERIAL— 
Excellent opportunity for experienced men to call on 
retail trade with popular priced drapery materials. Ter- 
ritory open in New York and out of town. Liberal 
commission arrangements. Address “Cotton,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS UPHOLSTERER who 
will take half interest in good going business in a 
live Kansas town of 10,000, having a good trade in high 
grade over-stuffed special order furniture and big re- 
pair business. Will take $2,000 to handle half interest. 
Also big auto top, upholstering and paint connection. 
Don’t answer unless you are able to take charge of the 
upholstering department. Address “Interest,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
TEXTILE AGENCY WANTED by woman decorator 
in San Francisco. Willing to travel. In New York 
at present. Address “Textile Agency,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED DEC- 
ORATIVE SALESMAN, familiar with all details of 
furnishings to sell on the floor and outside. Good 
opportunity, Western city. Give experience and salary 
expected. Address Superintendent, Olds, Wortman & 
King, Portland, Ore. 





WANTED—SEVERAL SUCCESSFUL TRAVELING 
SALESMEN by large wholesale converting house of 
cretonnes, tapestries, etc.; various territories open. State 
experience, charged sales for 1921, territory you make, 
etc. Address “A. A. A.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN accustomed to cutting and hanging 
draperies of every description. Position with good 
opportunities in Western city. Give experience and 
salary expected. Address Superintendent, Olds, Wort- 
man & King, Portland, Ore. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER and manager of 
drapery and rug departments. Twenty years’ buying 
experience. Splendid collection of personal drapery 
sketches. At present employed; open for a good 
proposition. Eastern or Northern towns preferred. 
References furnished. Address “Good Proposition,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
HENRY GOLDTHORP CO., Orleans and Jasper Sts., 
Philadelphia, has exceptional opportunity for ex- 
perienced upholstery salesman covering Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. First class line with good 
— for first class man only. Applications confi- 
ential. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN WANTED to sell tapes- 
tries for a concern that has been in business for only 
a year and a half, and has fifty looms running day and 
night. Wide awake salesman wanted only. Address 
“P. O.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DUE to the expanding of our cretonne and curtain de- 
partment we have openings for several successful 
salesman in different territories. Communicate with 
F. A. Landis, Claflins Incorporated, New York City. 
OPEN FOR POSITION—BUSINESS MANAGER, 
decorative salesman, 22 years experience; house with 
permanent and attractive offer can make good connec- 
Seeley Lindeman, 708 North Boulevard, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
SALESMAN WANTED for state of Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Indiana. Experienced man only. 
For mill line of drapery fabrics. Zenith Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





UPHOLSTERY BUYER 


A Baltimore Department Store requires the services 
of an Upholstery Buyer whose experience and ag- 
gressiveness allow him to take charge of a large, 
well-established department. Only those with wide 
market experience and executive ability can qualify. 
State references and salary expected. Address 
‘* Baltimore,” care The Upholsterer. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1922. 


STATE OF NEW YORK _? gs, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK) 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William M. Lawton, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
one of the owners of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required ~ = Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 443, Postal ws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form to wit: : : 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher .........< Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OT. 2. 60nn oh John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor..... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Business Manager ..W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


> 
Clifford & Lawton..... waiais wa coare ee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ae ea ree eee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
W.- M. Lawton...c.cee- ree a 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
ae ages has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stotk, 

onds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WM. M. LAWTON. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of Sep- 


tember, 1922. 
(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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